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..- BUT USEFUL 


Dress up the meal and keep down costs with table settings 
from Sexton’s large stock of paper goods. Plain or fancy, we 
have what you need—strictly utilitarian cups of all sizes— 
delicate lace doilies — richly embossed place mats — souffle 
cases — frills — chop holders — everything! 

It’s a compliment to your good taste to use this sanitary 
and convenient napery. It’s a tribute to your good judgment 
that you get them here where just such details of food service 
are given the careful consideration required. 





Sow ewey ~ nas enavicswe oeeees JOHN SEXTON & CO. 1947 
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Good Idea! 


Take Mohamet to the 
Mountain 


A very effective portable incin- 
erator to be used anywhere on the 
camp grounds for burning leaves 
and trash of all kinds was seen 
last October at the Oconomowoc, 
Wis. workshop. 





The sides and bottom are con- 
structed of wire mesh. Under the 
mesh bottom is a second bottom 
made of metal, with an outlet (a 
small door) for removing the 
ashes. 

Mounted on sturdy metal or 
wooden wheels, it can easily be 
pulled from place to place by 
means of a long handle. 


Baggage Haulers 


| When the distance from park- 
Ing area to campers’ cabins is 
great and there is no means of 
transferring baggage by truck to 
the various living groups, it is of- 


_ten necessary for campers to 


transfer their own baggage. Some 


| camps have found it simplifies the 


problem if a fleet of small ex- 
press wagons, child’s size, is made 
available for campers to haul 
their equipment. 


Keep Camp Grounds 
Clean 


Clean camp grounds are some- 
times difficult to maintain when 
trash receptacles are not located 
at the right psychological places. 
Empty nail kegs are often avail- 
able from local hardware stores 


| O carpenters’ shops and make ex- 


cellent receptacles for camp 
Waste. In the south, cotton bas- 
ets are often used. 
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There’s no danger of fire from sparks or cigarette butts when your tents are 
made of FLAMEFOIL Canvas—because FLAMEFOIL CANVAS JUST CAN'T 
BLAZE! 


The very worst a spark or cigarette can do to FLAMEFOIL Canvas is char 
a small hole where it lands—and right there the fire stops. Why? Because 
FLAMEFOIL Canvas is thoroughly impregnated with a patented* FLAME- 
PROOF finish that quenches a smoulder before it can develop into a blaze. 


What's more, the same finish that protects FLAMEFOIL Canvas against fire 
also guards it against water, weather and mildew—and it’s long-lasting 
protection, too. 


TO FLAME-PROOF UNTREATED CANVAS tents, camp chairs, boat 
covers, etc., apply FLAMECOTE Canvas Finish, which provides the same 
4-POINT PROTECTION you get in FLAMEFOIL Canvas. Quart, gallon and 


5-gallon cans, 10 permanent colors. 


Whenever you buy Canuad Equifament 
Specify FLAMEFOIL Canuad 


and get 4 POINT PROTECTION againdd 


FIRE — WATER — WEATHER — MILDEW 


* Manufactured under Patents No. 2,299,612 and 2,044,176. 
Other Patents Pending. 





PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE FINISHERS, Inc. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Poorer ® 


PRODUCTS 


W. L. BARRELL CO., NEW YORK 
SALES AGENTS FOR FLAMEFOIL CANVAS 
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WHAT IS THE PERFECT SPORT 


What sports or recreations will be 
most popular five, ten years from 
now? We don’t know, but we can 
hazard some guesses based on what 
existing sports offer the participants. 
Aside from large-scale promotion, we 
think probably the perfect sport 
would rate high on all these features: 








1. UNIVERSAL APPEAL We 
acknowledge now that playing, 
or engaging in any sport, is 
really play-fighting. Therefore 
the perfect sport must be deeply 
rooted in fight-instinct or sur- 
vival-instinct. 


2. BROAD PARTICIPATION BASE 
That is, not only should the 
sport appeal to all people, but 
all not specifically handicapped 
should be able to play. 


3. FAIRLY EASY TO LEARN The. 
Spanish game of Jai-Alai 
requires ten years’ apprentice- 
ship. It’s a great game, but we 
question its future as a popular 
participation. 


4. OUT-OF-DOORS Indoor sport 
is all right as a substitute, but 
in the last analysis an important 
ingredient of any wholesome 
recreation is fresh air. 


5. ONE PART LUCK, FHREE PARTS 
SKILL Sports are games, and we 
agree that the elements of 
chance and uncertainty are im- 
portant. But we hold out for a 
valid premium on skill in the 
perfect sport. 


Now, let’s check archery against 
that list. Archery has many excellent 
features which have brought it into 
the very forefront of participation 
sports in recent years. But let us now 
consider only those features which 
refer to the five cardinal points for 
the theoretically perfect sport: 


“Universal appeal” is the first con- 
sideration in evaluating archery. 
Archery is the civilized sublimation 
of the hunter instinct—strong in you, 
strong in us. Once our survival 
depended upon it. Today, on the 
archery range, it’s just fun. 


“Broad participation base’ is the 
largest single factor in the tremendous 


? 


increase in archery participation. 
Archery is for all ages, both sexes, 
athletes and invalids, “joiners” and 
hermits. Anyone with two arms 
and one eye can become a quite 
respectable archer. 


“Easy-to-learn” might count against 
archery if you compare it with 
Chinese checkers, but compared with 
other sports in which proficiency is 
developed through thoughtful prac- 
tice, archery ranks right at the top. 
Archery will repay the serious student, 
but anyone can have fun with a bow 
after twenty minutes.on the range. 


“Out-of-doors” is the province of 
archery, especially if you do not hap- 
pen to own an auditorium. 


“One part luck, three parts skill’ is a 
fairly accurate description of archery. 
That is, if you count under “luck” all 
the non-talent circumstances that will 
keep a champion from shooting his 
best, or cause a neophyte to whang 
two bulleyes in a row. 


Is archery the perfect sport — des- 
tined to be the first participation sport 
of the American people in, say, the 
1950's? We don’t know. But we do 
know two things: 


1. Archery has grown steadily. 


2. Archery checks out against 
any list of qualifications for the 
perfect sport, at least in the opin- 
ions of those recreational direc- 
tors with whom we have talked 
so far. 


So, make your own decision. Per- 
sonally, we’re going right on selling 
archery tackle. More each year, inci- 
dentally, for each year of the 17 we 
have been in business. Archers buying 
tackle only from us, last year bought 
$3,000,000 worth of equipment. That, 
you know, takes quite a few archers. 
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of our 8800 members. 


our growth demands. 


The 
President's Page 


' Dear Friends: 


Like most camp directors I find 
letter writing a natural and easy 


| form of communication, so your 


“President’s Page” for the next 


' two years will come to you as a 


letter. I shall enjoy thinking of 
itas going direct to you wherever 
you may live—be it Canada or 
any part of our United States. | 
use the salutation ‘‘Dear Friends” 
advisedly. What could be a 
stronger bond of friendship than 
a common, absorbing interest in a 
worthwhile profession? May the 
term be indicative of two success- 
ful years together for all of us. 


Several weeks ago a letter from 
me was mimeographed in the 
Central office and mailed to each 
In that 
letter I expressed my apprecia- 
tion of the honor you have given 
me by electing me to be your pres- 
ident. Perhaps I also implied that 
I have some knowledge of the 
work involved! No one could pos- 
sibly accept this position lightly 


| and I am frank to admit that I 
am aghast at the work ahead of 


us. My days in office are far too 
few to make any wise predictions 
about the future, but here are 
some of the things I would like to 
see the ACA accomplish during 
my term of office: 

1. Secure an able Executive 
Secretary to replace Miss Patter- 
son. This is a ‘‘must’’ for the im- 
mediate future. 

2. Secure a second executive 


| for the Central Office so that ACA 


may render service to our mem- 


_ bership commensurate with needs. 


3. Amend the by-laws and ac- 
cept the new budget as presented 
my February letter. This is es- 
sential in order to have the two 
executives and the services which 
Sections 
must discuss this matter in time to 
Instruct their Board members as 
to their wishes prior to April 15. 

4. Publish the “Camping Mag- 


azine” at least 10 times a year, 
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and increase the number of pages. 

). Establish regular program 
service to membership. This 
should be free material on perti- 
nent topics such as leadership 
training, care of equipment, per- 
sonnel practices, etc. 

6. Adopt “official” standards 
for ACA at the Nationai Conven- 
tion in California in March, 1948. 
A “time schedule” for the accom- 
plishment of this project was out- 
lined in the Program Planning 
Workshop at Oconomowoc, Wisc., 
last October and calls for imme- 
diate action by all sections. 

7. Develop practical and con- 
crete outlines for courses in lead- 
ership training to be supplied to 
all interested schools or colleges. 

8. Increase our membership to 
5,000 this year. 

9. Arrange for coverage of all 
legislation affecting camping. 

10. Work with others to devel- 
op new and additional kinds of 
camping so that there may be 
more camps for more children. 
This definitely includes Public 
School Camping. 


The list goes on and on, but 
these are some of the urgent pri- 
orities that need our immediate 
attention. To accomplish even 
half of them will take work from 
sections all over the country. Sec- 
tions are just groups of individu- 
als—and so the jobs are yours 
and mine to do together. 


At this time it would be helpful 
if I could announce all the com- 
mittee chairmen. On_ second 
thought it seems to me wise to 
forego the advantages of prompt 
appointments. My attendance at 
all the Regional Conventions will 
give me an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the outstanding 
leaders in each of the Sections. 
Thus, after the conventions, I 
hope to be better equipped to 
make wise appointments. 

Among the former Standing 
Committees, I am happy to an- 
nounce that Mr. Ray Bassett will 


By Carol Gulich Hulbert 


President, ACA 


continue as Membership Chair- 
man and Mr. Charles Desser as 
Finance Chairman. Mrs. Ethel 
Bebb of McCail Corporation, New 
York City, has already been ap- 
pointed and has accepted the im- 
portant position of Publications 
Chairman. Her years of maga- 
zine experience and her sincere 
interest in camping make this 
choice a fortunate one. 

Among the special committees 
the following chairmen have been 
appointed and have accepted: 

1. Aquatics — Miss Marjorie 
Camp. 

2. Personnel and Executive’s 
Advisory Committee—Mr. Elmer 
Ott. (Mrs. Eleanor Eells has 
kindly consented to serve as co- 
chairman for this committee while 
Mr. Ott is out of the country. It 
is the responsibility of this com- 
mittee to pick the new executive. ) 

3. Library—Miss Thelma Pat- 
terson. 

4. Standards — Mr. Wilbur 
Joseph (continuing in office.) 

In accordance with the recent 
change in the by-laws, Mr. T. R. 
Alexander was elected by the 
Board of Directors to serve as 
chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. The balance of the com- 
mittee was also elected by the 
Board; their names and affilia- 
tions appeared on page 15 of the 
March “Camping Magazine.”’ 

Before this issue of the maga- 
zine reaches your desk, I hope I 
shall have had the pleasure of 
meeting many of you in Kansas 
City, Gearhart, New York, or 
Asheville. This means many new 
names and faces in a short space 
of time, so please bear with me 
gently. My inability to remember 
names has nothing to do with my 
sincere interest in the job or of 
my desire to carry out your wishes 
for the American Camping Assn. 

Sincerely yours, 
Carol Gulick Hulbert 
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O INCLUDE in so short an 

article all factors that enter 

into direction of a canoe trip 
would be impossible; so I shall 
attempt only to sketch briefly the 
practices which long experience 
has taught us are best for our par- 
ticular camp, with the hope that 
others may find them equally 
helpful. 

To begin with, our camp is in a 
very remote part of the country. 
The ruggedness of the terrain and 
the isolation of the camp appeal 
to a certain adventurous type of 
boy but also bring great responsi- 
bilities to those in charge. To 
ease the strain, we plan our pre- 
trip activities so they all focus on 
one thing—a safe, enjoyable and 
memorable canoe trip. 

During the first few days at 
camp we concentrate on swim- 
ming and canoeing. Each boy 
passes tests in both before he can 
go out in a canoe, and then only 
with another boy and within sight 
of camp and of the officer of the 
day who is in charge. After the 
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first trip the two may go out a 
little farther and a boy may go 
out alone in sight of camp. He 
is taught that in solo work he 
moves to the center of the canoe, 
or he may, in lieu of a passenger, 
add a counterweight in the bow. 

A series of talks and demon- 
strations is given on self-protec- 
tion in the woods, care of the 
canoe, loading a canoe, the differ- 
ence between calm and wavy wa- 
ter and paddling into or with the 
wind. Instruction in campcraft, 
plant life, animal life, elementary 
geology and popular astronomy is 
included. Each boy is taught how 
to cast, how to land fish, where to 
look for them and, above all, how 
to clean and cook them. He is 
taught how to build a fireplace, 
how to use an axe and cut fire- 
wood. He is told that his canoe 
is to him what the horse is to a 
westerner; hence, it must be 
treated with respect. 

He is taught the use of the 
tump line and the best methods of 
packing. He is taught that a good 





With Paddle and 


Packsack 


By Enwin C. Gerter 


Camp Owakonze 


camper travels light. The sleep- 
ing bag and blanket roll are ex- 
plained and the strong points and 
weaknesses of each are pointed 
out. He is taught how to pack his 
breakables and squashables such 
as fishing pole, camera, tooth 
brush and paste so they will be 
usable when he needs them. He 
is told to put his raincoat in the 
top of his duffle for an emergency 
and is shown the value of a sweat- 
er as a packing aid in addition to 
its other uses. 

He is. primed with the in- 
portance of Rule 1—‘“‘Never leave 
the canoe, in case of swamping or 
tipping, and swim for shore.” He 
is told that on a trip he is never 
to go out in a canoe without the 
trip head’s permission and always 
to leave one canoe at the camp- 
site in case of an emergency. 


He is taught a certain amoull 
of compass reading, how to make 
a trail blaze without injury to the 
tree and the necessity of blazing 
both sides of the tree. He 3 
warned of the differences be 
tween a portage path and a game 
trail, and is shown trail marks 
other than blazes. 

One of the staff then sets up é 
tent and shows its constructiol 
and care, at the same time &* 
plaining the various types ° 
camp sites and the advantage 
and disadvantages of each. 
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Our camp is on the famous 
Dawson trail, and the boys are re- 
minded of its colorful history, of 
the romance and adventure of 
travelling the route of the old fur 
brigades or General Wolsely’s ex- 
pedition, and are also prepared 
for its hardships. 

To correct minor weaknesses 
the trips themselves have under- 
gone a series of changes. Our 
present plan is as follows. After 
the preliminaries just described, 
which take four to six days, we 
take out a four-day fishing trip. 
This, in reality, is an advanced 
course in tripping and camping. 
Years ago, we started out with 
one of the longer trips without 
this preliminary preparation, with 
the result that the second and 
third days were shot because the 
first took so much out of us. 

As the portage problem with a 
large group would be simply an 
endurance contest, we divide our 
group into small units of from 
nine to 12 boys with two or three 
staff members to a unit, depend- 
ing upon the experience of the 
men. 

Each unit decides upon the trip 
they wish to take, plans its own 
menu and assigns certain mem- 
bers of its staff and boys to pack. 


| All our foods are packed in wan- 


gans (covered boxes) and a baby 
(duffel bag or pack sack.) Gran- 


' ular and bulk foods such as sugar, 
- corn meal, 


rice, etc., are 
canvas bags 


flour, 


packed in small 


_ which are in turn packed in the 
_ baby. All other foods, such as 
' canned goods and packages, are 
_ packed in the wangans. The dish 
| Wangan is separate and contains 


such materials as are most often 
needed, like salt, matches, first 


ald kit, tea, candles, canoe repair 
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Ted Farrington, who did the 
fine sketches for this article, and 
the author, Erwin C. Gerber, 
have been friends and associates 
for many years at Camp Owa- 
konze. 

Besides his obvious abilities as 
an illustrator, Mr. Farrington 
acts as camp engineer, boat 


builder and guide. 











kit, a file for sharpening axes, etc., 
in addition to dishes. 

A menu is tacked to the inside 
cover of one of the wangans, to- 
gether with quantities of food 
needed for each dish. 

Canoes are assigned and each 
canoe (group of three) inspect 
their canoe for leaks, paddie 
ropes, painters, proper seats. The 
next day, the day before the trip, 
axes and knives are ground and 
packed away, and the correct 
way to pack a duffel is demon- 
strated. 

A list will be found tacked in 
some convenient place in each 
cabin telling what to take along. 
Such a list would include: duffel; 
tumpline; paddle; blankets or 
sleeping bag; sweater; rain coat; 
extra shirt; underwear; pants; 
socks and shoes; handkerchiefs; 
toilet articles; towel, tooth brush 
and paste; soap, mirror (metal) 
and comb; sewing kit; fishing li- 
cense and tackle; map and com- 
pass; matches and case; flash- 
light; hat or cap (preferably a 
light hat) ; book; cards or game; 
pajamas; knife; camera and films. 

The boys are told that every- 
thing is to be ready before break- 
fast the next morning—the day of 
the trip. Cabins must be cleaned 
and ready for inspection and all 
doors and windows closed against 
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rain. The night before, maps are 
given out and the trip is outlined 
by the trip head. Important land- 
marks are pointed out, as are 
reefs and other shallows. Blind 
bays are labeled and it is cau- 
tioned that it is wise to look back 
every once in a while to see the 
landscape as it will be seen on the 
way back, and thus avoid any use- 
less paddling. 

Maps are then folded aviator 
style (like the leaves of a book) 
ready for immediate use. The 
usual questions are answered and 
during the remaining time that 
evening the boys write home tell- 
ing of the proposed trip. This is 
done both before and after each 
trip so the parents will not worry 
if they do not receive mail from 
the boys. 

The following morning, the 
day of the trip, cabins are read- 
ied and duffels deposited beside 
the trip room. Each stern man 
gets his canoe from the rack and 
brings it to the trip dock where 
it is loaded,—ttwo _duffels under 
the bow seat, a wangan and a 
tent or baby just back of the 
middle thwart and the third 
duffel set upright just back of 
the stern seat. The opening of 
each duffel is nearest the owner 
so he can get his raincoat if it is 
needed in a hurry. Under the 
bow deck rests the axe fastened 
by the painter; alongside the 
wangan is placed the spare pad- 
dle, and long fish poles are tied 
to the gunwales. A drinking cup 
may be in the bow or fastened 
by string to the gunwale. 

After breakfast and just be- 
fore we leave, we go over our 
trip list and make a final check 
on the map. The camp director 
then meets the group to give a 
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few words of advice and caution. 
As a send-off, the camp musician 
usually plays a few of the favo- 
rite camp songs on his trumpet. 
We leave in a group and hope to 
stay that way so that any wild 
life seen by one may be seen by 
all. 

As for the trip itself, we need 
no other program than the actu- 
al paddling and camping experi- 
ence. The canoes soon part com- 
pany, though staying’ within 
sight of each other within the 
limits of the lake. The sight- 
seers usually take in more scen- 
ery on that trip than on any 
subsequent trip. Eventually we 
reach the portage, at nearly the 
same time. Here a new experi- 
ence awaits the party. 

The boys have all been taught 
the use of the tump line, how to 
carry wangans, duffel bags, etc., 
how to place the paddles in the 
canoe as a yoke. But demon- 
stration and “classroom” prac- 
tice are far from the real thing. 
So, on our first trip, our portage, 
which is only a quarter of a mile, 
takes a good hour. The tumps 
slip; the steps taken are too 
long, consequently the neck mus- 
cles need an occasional rest; the 
paddles are not fastened tight 
enough and the canoe becomes 
unbalanced. So there is a great 
sigh of relief when that is over. 


The next lake is just as long 
but our sternmen have learned 
to control their canoes and the 
going is somewhat easier. About 
a mile down the lake is an island 
with a good campsite. Here we 
stop for lunch and a_ swim. 
Canoes are drawn up on the lee- 
ward side of the island and the 
most experienced cooks_ get 
lunch, as we want to be on our 
way without delay. 

Swimmers are in the care of 
one of the staff who cautions 


them against underwater ob- 
structions and cool water. After 
lunch, once more on our way, 


we move more slowly as muscles 
begin to show signs of soreness 
and on tender hands we find red 
spots and blisters. The night’s 
campsite is not far off, so we 
drop hints as to where to find 
the thoroughfare that leads to 
the bay in which we can find our 
island. We take a few minutes 
in some calm spot, our canoes 
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together, to check our compasses 
and maps. Then the canoes with 
the most greenhorns are sent 
ahead to see if they can find the 
way unassisted. In and out of 
blind bays we follow them. Of 
course, when the island is sight- 
ed we race to see who gets there 
first. 

At the landing all duffels are 
placed on one pile, wangans 
taken to the fireplace, tents car- 
ried to the proposed tentsites, 
and canoes are drawn up on 
land. 

The boys are sent 
woods for balsam or. spruce 
boughs for bough beds. When 
they return they learn the me- 
chanics of tent pitching; the first 
tent of the new season goes up 
and sleeping bags are unrolled. 
Then, after a pile of firewood is 
collected, all except one member 
of the party go off to fish—no 
fish, no supper. 

When they return at about 
six-thirty, with the catch laid on 
pine boughs on the bottom of the 
canoes, the experts, for the first 
and only time, clean the fish; af- 


into the 


ter that each boy cleans his own. 
Flour, cornmeal and salt are 
ready and each boy is taught to 
fry his own fish. Of course, 
some are underdone, others are 
burned to a crisp, but after a try 
or two they come out of the pan 
a golden, crispy brown. 

After supper, each boy cleans 
his own plate, scraps are tossed 
into the fire, and the KP’s scald 
the dishes. The wangans are 
packed and placed on long poles 
under one of the tent flaps, to- 
gether with sufficient firewood 
for the next morning. Raincoats 
are placed over these, on top of 
which we lay axes and rocks in 
case a wind should stir up in the 
night. Canoes are turned over, 
paddles placed beneath them, 
and fishing equipment so placed 
that it will be handy for those 
who want to get up early to go 
fishing. 

The next two days are spent in 
fishing and, for those who care 
nothing about fishing, in explor- 
ing. Fish caught. from now on 
are cleaned and steaked by the 
individual fisherman and_ the 


BONELESS STEAKS from 


WALLEYE or | ROUT without CLEANING. 





4. With BLADE TIP SUST UNDER SAIN & CLOSE 70 SPINE, 
PUSH HORIZONTALLY. SLIT 70 TAIL ALONG DOTTED LIMES. 


&.FoR CVT BEHIND GILLS, SLANT KNIFE 70 SLIP BETWEEN SCALES 
3 PEEL SKIN BACK 70 TAIL WiTH PLIERS & HOLD MEAT DOWN 


WITH pri oF AN/FE TO PREVENT TEARING. 





5. REMOVE STEAK USING A WOBBLE ACTI0 


4. CUT MEAT BEHIND GULLS & ON 
BOTH SIDES of SP/NE DOWN TO; 






meas SERRE 


OF KMEE ON RIBS with CARE NoT TO PUNCTURE ENTAILS: 
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' and tents are 


earcasses are buried in suitable 
places far enough away from the 
campsite. 

On the fourth morning before 
breakfast, bed rolls are made up 
immediately after 
wash up and everything is clear- 
ed out of the tents. After break- 
fast tents are taken down and 
folded properly and by the time 
the KP’s have put out the fire 
and are through with the wan- 
gans, we are ready to leave. 

The boys are more expert 
paddlers by this time and we 
have more time for fishing on the 
way home. Each canoe moves 


| along at its own pace but within 


sight of the rest of the group, 
trolling or casting in the most 
likely looking spots. The same 


| portage that took us an hour on 
' the way out 


is accomplished 
with amazing ease and_ skill. 
Lunch and a swim on the far side 


| get us ready for the final stretch. 


As we near camp, the bell 


/ sounds as a signal to all in camp 


that a trip is returning and we 
receive a royal welcome. The 
cook comes down from. the 
kitchen with a pan of cookies 
especially made for us and we 
reciprocate with the fish steaks 


' we have brought back for the 


Wangans, axes, paddles 
returned to the 
trip room, while the middle man 
paddles the canoe back to the 
landing. 

This “warming-up” trip is fol- 
lowed by the real thing, which 
will be described in Part II in a 
later issue. 


camp. 





Off to Camp? 

Be sure to leave instruc- 
tions with the Post Office to 
forward your issues of 
“Camping Magazine.” 

Obviously, it would in- 
volve a tremendous amount 
of work to cut and file new 
stencils for our entire mail- 
ing list in order to send 
“Camping Magazine” direct 
from our publications office 
to camp addresses; so, if you 
are leaving for camp before 
the May and June issues are 
out, we would advise you to 
arrange with your local Post 
Office to have your second- 
Class mail forwarded. 








eens 
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Control of Insects 
By Duncan } vd Longworth 


Vice-president, Insect Control & Research Corp. 


What to do 
about in- 
sects has 


been a prob- 
lem con- 
fronting 
camp direc- 
tors ever since the first man took 
the first child camping. The cit- 
ronella bottle, head nets and 
gloves, and the familiar “flit gun”’ 
used to be the chief weapons in 
this ageless war of mankind 
against insects, but at best they 
afforded scant protection. 

Today, with the discovery of 
the first of the ‘‘residual’’ insecti- 
cides, DDT, preventive insect con- 
trol has become practicable. 

Many insects are vulnerable to 
attack in more than one of their 
life stages. For instance, the com- 
mon housefly can be prevented 
from breeding by good sanitation 
of the refuse in which it breeds, or 
the larvae and pupae can be 
killed by chemical treatment of 
the refuse. In many instances, 
these controls are not practical 
and efforts must be directed sole- 
ly against the adult flies. The 
housefly is also vulnerable in the 
adult, or flying, stage and can be 
killed with fly-sprays or the new 
aerosols, or by application of res- 
idual-type insecticides which will 
continue to kill all flies alighting 
on the treated surfaces for several 
weeks or months. Thus, we have 
four methods of control for the 
housefly and the problem is — 
which one, or combination there- 
of, considering all environmental 
and economic factors, will give 
the greatest returns? 

Pre-war methods for the con- 
trol of flying insects are today 
termed “shotgun” or ‘‘flash-kill,”’ 
and they mean hitting the flying 
insect with an insecticide dispers- 
ed into the air by a spray-gun or 
aerosol bomb. This, of course, 
kills only the insects hit. A more 
technical term for such methods is 





*“‘space control.’’ The insecticide 
contains a toxicant, which, upon 
contacting the body of the insect, 
kills it by a toxic effect on the in- 
sect’s nervous system. Fly-spray 
is actually a combination of chem- 
icals and contains a lethal agent 
in solution with an especially re- 
fined petroleum base. To this may 
be added some perfume for sales 
appeal. 

Prior to World War II, the 
standard and best lethal material 
was pyrethrum, which comes from 
a flower grown commercially in 
many parts of the world. The 
source of supply was cut off dur- 
ing the war, and several syn- 
thetics filled in the gap, some of 
them quite well. Today, we have 
DDT added, in addition to the 
basic toxicant in fly-sprays, and 
the next few years will see further 
improvements. 


You will receive full value if 
you purchase fly-sprays from a 
reputable manufacturer on the 
grading set up by the Federal 
Government in cooperation with 
the National Association of In- 
secticide and Disinfectant Manu- 
facturers, Inc. Grade AA is the 
highest, with Grades A and B fol- 
lowing. The grading is based on 
percentage of knockdown and 
kill, using a standard test method. 
“Knockdown” is the percentage 
of a given number of flies which 
will drop from the spraying; 
“Kill” is the percentage of flies 
which, after being knocked down, 
will not revive to pester you 
again. A low-grade fly-spray will 
give a high knockdown but a poor 
kill; a high-grade spray will give 
excellent knockdown and kill. 

The commonest sprayer for ap- 
plying fly-sprays is the long-fami- 
lier ‘“‘flit-gun’’ type. There are 
many modifications of this and 
one can purchase more expensive, 
electrically operated sprayers and 
vaporizers. Their selection de- 
pends upon the cost, serviceability 
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and fitness for the particular job. 
A good general rule to follow is 
the axiom that one gets what he 
pays for and nomore. The cheap- 
er may be the more expensive in 
the end. 

The aerosol is not an insecticide 
but is a new method of applica- 
tion of insecticide. “‘Aerosol”’ is 
defined as a suspension of ex- 
tremely fine particles, either solid 
or liquid, in either gas or air, and 
differs from a spray in the minute- 
ness of the insecticide particles. 


In the freon bomb, concentra- 
ted toxicant is mixed with freon 
gas. The freon, confined in the 
bomb in a liquid state, acts as a 
propellant for the toxicant upon 
its release and causes the insecti- 
cide to be suspended in the air, 
in the case of this type of aerosol 
in very minute particles. 

As with fly-sprays, the aerosol 
must come in contact with the in- 
sect in order to kill. The particle 
sizes are so small you cannot see 
them except as a cloud at the time 
of expulsion. The great advan- 
tage of using an aerosol for space 
control of flying insects indoors is 
the saving in the quantity of in- 
secticide required and the ease of 
application, but the real advance- 
ment is due to the penetration of 
the much smaller particle of the 
aerosol into each corner, crack 
and crevice in the room. The 
smaller particles are more read- 
ily air-borne by the light air cur- 
rents, do not settle as rapidly as 
a spray to the floor, and thus con- 


A pplication of residual DDT to screens 
for 
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tact the insects more completely. 
The aerosol bomb should not be 
used except indoors and in a room 
which has been prepared by clos- 
ing all the doors and windows be- 
fore release. If this is not done, 
the flying particles will be rapidly 
dissipated by the wind currents 
and much of the aerosol wasted. 


The aerosol bomb is most eff- 
cient in the control of flying-type 
insects and is much less effective 
for control of crawling insects, 
such as the cockroach, than are 
other methods which will be 
dealt with later. The aerosol is 
licensed by the Department of 
Agriculture in a standard formula 
which has been shown to be very 
effective as a space control and 
may be used without fear of ill 
effects on humans. If you read 
upon the label that it is manufac- 
tured under license from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, you can 
be sure of its quality. 


Preventive Control 


The methods of control discus- 
sed so far, sprays and aerosols, 
classified as “‘space controls,’’ are 
means of controlling flying insects 
in the air. Space controls have 
little or no permanent effective- 
ness, in spite of claims to the con- 
trary, and are only made for kill- 
ing those insects that are actually 
hit by the insecticide during the 
spraying. As contrasted to this, 
we have methods of preventive 
insect control which are based on 
the residual action of insecticides. 


Sa SaS uy eee yo ee r 
. UwlLa: ok ee Dae ie * 
Fa” Fx ae ax na 


By residual action is meant the 
ability of the insecticide, once ap- 
plied, to remain toxic to a partic- 
ular insect or insects for a period 
of a few weeks or months. 


On the basis of its residual ac- 
tion, DDT is today the most fa- 
mous of the insecticides, and de- 
spite much worry to the contrary, 
there appears to be little danger 
to man from its use. However, 
many people have been affected 
by the solvents, in which the DDT 
is dissolved. These solvents may 
cause skin irritation on some 
people, just as kerosene on the 
skin will. The danger then, from 
DDT in liquid form, is really that 
of the solvent and the precautions 
you should take are about the 
same as you would consider if 
using kerosene. DDT in powder 
form, even undiluted, gives no 
concern to those using it, but care 
should be taken that DDT does 
not come in contact with food. 
DDT is not a quick acting toxi- 
cant. In some forms and against 
insects with good resistance, it 
may take days to kill. In solution 
with petroleum oils, it is much 
faster. As used for its residual 
action, at least a five per cent 
solution of DDT is sprayed upon 
the surfaces where the insect will 
come in contact with it. For this 
type of work, a coarse, wet spray 
which saturates the surfaces but 
without suspending particles in 
the air, is the most effective, and 
spray equipment suitable for this 
work is now available commel- 


Applying 5% DDT in petroleum. Food is 
protected by covering with sheet 
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cially. The liquid in which the 
DDT is dissolved or suspended 
evaporates in a few hours, leaving 
a dry crystalline DDT deposit 
that is practically invisible on 
most surfaces and will remain as 
a deathtrap to unwary insects for 
many weeks. Against all of the 
domestic insects — flies, mosquli- 
toes, gnats, roaches, etc.—one ap- 
plication of DDT for residual con- 
trol, properly applied, should be 
satisfactory for an entire camping 
season, both indoors and out. 

DDT is not a repellent in any 
sense of the word. It acts as a 
neurotoxic poison. When the fly 
alights on the treated surface and 
walks on the DDT crystals, the 
nerves in the fly’s feet become af- 
fected with a form of paralysis 
which, over a period of minutes, 
progresses through the fly’s body, 
killing it. With a fly, death may 
come in half an hour and with 
roaches, which are more resist- 
tant, it may take a day or two. 

When applied outdoors to the 
wooden, brick or stone sides of 
buildings, oil solutions may be 
used; but on foliage, a wettable 
powder, or horticultural base li- 
quid DDT should be applied, to 
avoid plant damage. 

There are many other good in- 
secticides besides DDT. Pyre- 
thrum, still the standard used in 
technical comparison, has recent- 
ly been revived by the discovery 
of several synergists. These are 
chemicals which activate and, in 
some cases, prolong the action of 
the pyrethrine, the toxic sub- 
stance in pyrethrum. It should be 
borne in mind that there is no 
such thing as a universal insecti- 
cide, although such have been 
foisted on an unwary market. 
DDT is not a cure-all, and none of 
its many sisters is, either. 


Repellents 


Replacing the outmoded ecit- 
tonella bottle, repellents have 
emerged from the war whose ad- 
vantages are truly remarkable. 
The Army and the Bureau of 
Entomology discovered three 
chemicals — dimethyl] phthalate, 
ethyl hexanediol and indalone, 
each of which gave excellent con- 
trol over certain species of in- 
sects. Later a combination of 
these ihree was developed in the 
Proportion of 6-2-2, in the order 
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named, which gave even greater 


over-all protection against the in- 
sects for which each was effec- 
tive. In the last three years of the 
war, the Navy discovered a com- 
bination of 30% cyclo-hexyl-cyclo- 
hexanol and 70% 2-phenyl-cyclo- 
hexanol which is particularly ef- 
fective against many species of 
mosquitoes, sandflies and chig- 
gers. Both of these compounds 
are now being marketed under 
varied trade names and _ you 
should observe the contents on the 
label of bottle when purchasing. 


The use of these repellents 
for campers in their hikes through 
the woods and around the camp- 
fire at night is simple, but unless 
properly applied, satisfactory re- 
sults will not be obtained. 

For protection against these in- 
sects, a few drops of the liquid 
should be shaken on one hand, 
the hands rubbed together and 
then applied in a thin layer to all 
areas of exposed skin. If a small 
area of skin is not covered, in- 





HELP FOR YOU AND 
YOUR COUNSELORS! 


In its May issue, Camping Mag- 
azine will present a special group- 
ing of articles designed to give 
counselors specific information 
which will aid them to do a better 
job in your camp this summer — 
articles on canoe tripping, camp 
games, teaching campcraft skills, 
handicrafts and others. 


Order a copy for each of your 
counselors—only 35c each. Send 
names and addresses of counsel- 
ors, together with check, to Camp- 
ing Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J., NOW, so that 
sufficient copies can be printed. 
We will ship issues about first 
week in May, in time to help your 
counselors help you to have a 
better season in 1947. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION ACA 











sects will be found biting on that 
small spot, avoiding all the rest. 
An easy method to protect one 
from chiggers and crawling in- 
sects is to draw the mouth of the 
bottle along the cloth at the top 
of the socks, on the cuffs of the 
trousers, the waist, shirtfront and 
all other garment openings. Up 
to eight hours’ protection can be 
expected when the repellent is ap- 
plied to the skin, but if the person 
perspires freely, this time will be 
shortened. When insects begin 
biting again, it is time to make a 
new application. When the re- 
pellent is applied to clothing, as 
long as a week’s protection can be 
expected. 


Besides the remarkable repel- 
lents for human use, repellents 
for use on animals are now being 
prepared which should be of tre- 
mendous value to camps main- 
taining their own stables. 


In part II of this article it is our 
purpose to outline a plan for pre- 
ventive control for a typical camp. 





Committee Seeks Aid 
for French Camp 


Applications are now being re- 
ceived from volunteers to staff the 
MacJannet Camps at Talloires on 
Lake Annecy in the French Alps, 
described in Susan Fleisher’s ar- 
ticle in the January issue. Con- 
tinuing the aid to French needy 
children begun in 1940 and car- 
ried forward on a large scale in 
1946, when 214 children were 
eared for, the MacJannet Com- 
mittee plans to give a joyous and 
healthful summer in 1947 to 100 
carefully chosen children. 


It is planned to sail the 28th of 
June and return about the first of 
September. 


The cost of the trip will be 
$525 and will include transatlan- 
tic and railroad transportation in 
third class and extremely simple 
accommodations and meals. 


It is also planned to arrange 
again this year for a summer in 
American camps for outstanding 
French youth leaders. Camps in- 
terested in cooperating with oth- 
ers 1n this project should write to 
the MacJannet Committee, 208 
Pleasant St., Arlington, Mass. 
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4-Hi Clubwork used as a means 
to strengthen a camp program 


OQUR-H-CLUBWORK_  meth- 
ods have much in common 
with camping methods, but 
little has been done to bring to- 
gether camping, with its depen- 
dence on the rural environment, 
the 4-H clubwork, with its long 
experience in making educational 
use of that same environment. 
This is easily explained, as the 
4-H club agent and other exten- 
sion agents having charge of club- 
work organization are unable to 
reach all the boys and girls that 
are asking for their help, and 
have little time for experimenting 
with a new type of clubwork 
which is not in the plans that have 
met the approval of time. Camp 
directors, on the other hand, are 
largely urban in their background 
and have not thought of 4-H club- 
work as a means of strengthening 
the camp program. 


Several years ago, with the idea 
of bringing camping and 4-H 
clubwork together on a common 
ground, Harold M. Gore, the di- 
rector of Camp Najerog at Wil- 
mington, Vt., asked the county 
extension office to work out a 
program for a 4-H club at his 
camp. This task, it must be ad- 
mitted, was approached with con- 
siderable reluctance, for such an 
arrangement had never before 
been contemplated and it seemed 
doubtful if a club with only eight 
week’s life could accomplish any- 
thing of value. Three years’ ex- 
perience has proved, however, 
that the club has accomplished 
results that warrant its continu- 
ance and that equal in value the 
results secured by many of the 
familiar community 4-H clubs. 


As in all camping programs, 
the fact that the club members 
live together 24 hours a day, 
helps greatly to insure a good re- 
sult. The greatest difficulty has 
been to find time for the club ac- 
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tivities in a camp program that 
was already crowded and busy— 
but it has been accomplished. 

The club has had two major 
projects and several minor ones. 
Gardening and forestry have been 
the majors, while rough carpen- 
try, chickens, dairying and pigs 
have interested a few members 
each year. 


Membership in the club is voi- 
untary and is confined to the old- 
er campers. The club organizes 
and elects its officers on one of 
the first days of camp. Of course, 
the campers have had letters 
from the director and the club 
agent telling of the opportunities 
open to them, and they arrive in 
Vermont with plans made for 
their projects. They find the 
camp garden already planted and 
growing well, for the camp direc- 
tor and the club leader, with the 
help of a few campers living near 
enough, have _ prepared the 
ground and planted the seeds. 
The garden is divided into small 
plots and each member receives 
his area and sets to work to cul- 
tivate and weed it. As he goes 
along he gains experience in 
transplanting, dusting, side-dress- 
ing of fertilizer, thinning, irriga- 
ting, etc. A certain period is as- 
signed for garden work each day 
immediately after morning chores 
are done. 


Early in August, a club canning 
kitchen is set up. A fireplace 
“arch,” as we Vermonters call it, 
is erected out-of-doors. A tin can 
with a cover appears from the 
kitchen and the members can the 
products from their gardens. 
Beets, carrots, summer squash, 
tomatoes and berries go into the 
cans and are processed by the 
cold pack method over the out- 
door fire. 

Meanwhile the forestry mem- 
bers have met with the county 
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By Bruce R. Buchanan 


4-H County Club Agent 


club agent and have laid out 
plots of woodland for thinning. 
The maple sugar orchard has a 
dense undergrowth, much of it 
small, useless beech saplings. 
Each member marks off an eighth 
or quarter acre for his project 
and the county forester or club 
agent marks the trees to be re 
moved. The camper learns how 
to measure distances by pacing 
and gains an understanding of the 
size of an acre. He also learns 
about the crop and weed trees, t0 
identify species and begins to ap- 
preciate what it means to gather 
wood for fuel through sweat and 
muscular exertion. 


A selected group of older boys 
each year cuts large beech trees, 
some as much as 16 to 20 inches 
in diameter, for camp fuel, and 
this project, involving a knowl- 
edge of how to use the axe and 
cross-cut saw, how to fail trees 
where desired, and how to pre 
pare the fuel for use, never fails 
to stir interest and challenge the 
ambition of the boys eligible. The 
goal in this project has been one 
cord of wood per boy. 

Two or three boys each yea! 
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have had the happy experience of 
earing for the baby chicks and 
the laying flock, which were the 
chicks of the year before. Any 
project involving care of living 
creatures is always a training in 
discipline and this is equally val- 
uable for boys and girls who have 
not been brought up to such 
chores as farm children are. In- 
animate projects may be neglec- 
ted, but living creatures must be 
fed and watered and their re- 
proaches, if left uncared for, are 
more effective than any amount 
of talk by leaders and parents. 

The club holds regular weekly 
meetings, with the club officers in 
charge. The usual 4-H form of 
meetings is followed, with reports 
of projects, talks on theory and 
practice, and business. This part 
of the program is less effective 
than it is in typical 4-H clubs 
where the members see each 
other less frequently. 


Another Najerog feature is a 
“Vermont Night’? when a pro- 
gram based on rural life, usually 
with a Vermont background, is 
arranged by the writer. Original 
stories, poetry and fiction by Ver- 
mont authors, and comments on 
rural living contribute to make 
these sessions enjoyable to the 
campers and the club agent giv- 
ing them. 

The club has attempted to take 
part in as many of the county 4-H 
activities as possible. When the 
local Farmers’ Day Exhibit was 
held, although camp was closed, 
six of the club members and the 
leader came back to Wilmington 
to participate. They prepared 
and entered a large exhibit of 
their vegetables, winning a gener- 
ous number of excellent ribbons. 
They also won all the places in 
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Care of living creatures is good discipline 


the vegetable judging contest, 
and were very much on the job 
all during the one-day fair. 

At the annual 4-H Round-up of 
Windham County at Brattleboro, 
the Najerog club was again on the 
program, and a club member was 
one of the presiding officers of the 
day. 

Each year the club holds its 
own exhibit of vegetables, flow- 
ers, canning, poultry and handi- 
craft work. The interest in the 
awards is keen, and the judge 
needs to know his reasons or he 
will find himself in a difficult sit- 
uation if he is uncertain of his 
placings. Last year there were 
129 exhibits, which were judged 
by the quality system, with 21 
rated as excellent, 28 as good, 
and 22 as fair. That evening the 
annual camp banquet was held, 
with place cards and table cen- 
terpieces carrying out the 4-H 
garden decorative scheme. 

The club has its own National 
4-H Charter with three gold seals 
indicating the successtui comple- 
tion of three years of work. Each 
member completing his work has 
received his 4-H pin and ecertifi- 
cate as all the other members do. 
As the campers scatter to their 
city homes all over the east, they 
carry with them an enthusiasm 
for country life, tempered by 
some experience in achievement 
earned by the sweat of their own 
brows. Such an experience is 
worth a lot to any boy or girl in 
these days of ease of living and 
super markets. 


What are the results? In prac- 
tical values, a large camp garden, 
most perfectly kept, some fuel 
and a portion of the sugar or- 
chard improved for future use. 
Not very much on that side, but 





Club members hold their own exhibit 





the intangible results, as in all 
group work with youth, are im- 
measurable. The camp is farm- 
minded, the campers learn the 
joy of achievement, they feel that 
they are part of a great rural 
youth movement numbering near- 
ly two million boys and girls, and 
they are growing into citizens 
with an appreciation of farm 
things. After all, that is the pur- 
pose of 4-H. Why should not 
the city-bred Najerog boys spend- 
ing their summers on a Vermont 
farm be given the same opportu- 
nity as our own boys at home? 


Other camps can follow in the 
footsteps of Najerog. Certain es- 
sentials necessary to the success 
of the program we have found 
from experience to be: 

1. A camp director who is 100 
per cent sold on the idea. 

2. A county extension agent 
who is also convinced that it is 
just as important to give 4-H 
training to city-boys-on-the-farm, 
as to farm boys. 

3. Adequate and suitable space 
for garden, poultry, calves and 
forestry activities. There is no 
use trying to do gardening unless 
good soil is available, or forestry 
unless a woodlot that will respond 
to improved methods is on the 
camp property. 

4. A budget that provides for 
seed, spray, fertilizer, individual 
hoes and axes and the necessary 
larger articles of equipment like 
a garden duster, cross-cut saws, 
and similar tools. 

5. Adequate time in the pro- 
gram for project work, and for 
club events and exhibits. 


If you want to put new life and 
a serious purpose into your camp 
program, Camp Najerog suggests 
that you try a 4-H club. 













Is the Unit System 


the Answer ? 





By Elizabeth Sheehy 
Elmira, N. Y., Council Girl Scouts 


R. UTTER’S article has 
much merit. He has re- 
minded us again that a 
camp exists primarily for the 
campers, and not for the staff. 
This fact must be before the camp 
director constantly if he is to keep 
a balanced perspective in the 
face of ever-increasing demands 
for counselor privileges. 


I think every camp director 
worthy of his position will agree 
with the basic principles Dr. Ut- 
ter has stated so well: the im- 
portance of the health and safety 
of the camper; the right of the 
parent to expect adequate super- 
vision; and the responsibility of 
the director. 

But I, for one, am not convinced 
that his method, (having counsel- 





ors sleep in the cabins with the 
campers) will necessarily accom- 
plish the desired results. 
Speaking from experience as a 
camper, a counselor and a camp 
director, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the small unit system 
can do everything that Dr. Ut- 
ter’s plan can do—and do it more 
efficiently. Take, for instance, a 
unit of ten campers and two staff. 
Two camper tents of five each, 
and a staff tent about 15 feet 
away, would comprise the unit. 
For larger groups the proportion 
would be the same, with the staff 
tents placed at strategic points. 


All the staff members assigned 
to the group should be on hand 
when the children are retiring for 
the night, and give whatever as- 
sistance is necessary. After the 
children have been tucked in and 
the quiet signal has sounded, one 
counselor remains on duty, leav- 





Directors’ Responsibility for 


Counselor Attitudes 





By Charles A. Kinney 
Adventure Island Camp, Winnetka, Ill. 


R. UTTER’S article is an 

indictment of camp direc- 

tors which none of us can 
escape. Certainly all of us who 
have directed camps during the 
past 10 years must accept re- 
sponsibility for the attitudes now 
shown by our former campers 
when they apply for counselor 
jobs. Few such applicants fail to 


‘> >) 


list previous camper experience 
as an important factor in qualify- 
ing them for the jobs they seek. 


Dr. Utter writes, ‘“‘At the pres- 
ent moment, however, many 
young people of counselor age 
seem to resent the principle that 
they must accept the bitter with 
the sweet, that work goes with 
pleasure or that fun should come 
as a real reward for tasks com- 
pleted.” 

Now it is possible that I read 
into those words meanings not in- 
tended but his statement leaves 
me with the impression that, in 
his opinion, fun and pleasure are 


the end results of work rather 


than being coexistent with it. If 
I am correct in so interpreting Dr. 
Utter’s meaning, then my 21 years 
experience aS a camp director 
leaves me with totally different 
conclusions. 


During the past two summers 
our campers and counselors, with 
no outside help, have completed 
a log and stone shop 24 by 42 
feet, half of it with a second 


story. The job involved handling 
tons of stone, mixing large quan- 
tities of mortar and cement, cut- 
ting down scores of trees, all of 
the carpentry work, plus dozens 
of jobs usually classed as heavy 
labor. 

Except on rare occasions when 
emergency help was temporarily 
needed no boy was assigned to 
the shop project. Nor did the 
work replace or interfere with the 
usual conventional camp activi- 
ties. Yet in spite of the competi- 
tion of such activities there were 
usually more volunteers for the 
shop project than could be used. 

Our campers, as a matter of 
course, accept responsibility for 
sharing every job essential to 
maintaining the camp life. This 
includes helping in the kitchen, 
serving the tables, running the 
camp laundry, keeping the kitch- 
en wood-box filled, caring for and 
operating the boats and all other 
jobs conventionally classified as 
“menial.”’ 

Our experience has shown that 
performing any job accepted as 
essential to the camp life can be 
as interesting and furnish the 
same zest as any conventional re 
creational activity, if the camp }5 
so organized that social approval 
and not occupational stigma } 
associated with such jobs. | 

For many of us who direct 
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ine the others free for the eve- 
ning. When talking after “‘taps,”’ 
or any cutting-up occurs, it is eas- 
ily detected by the staff member 
on duty, as he is close at hand. 
Those inevitable trips to the la- 
trine can be made in absolute 
safety as the adult is within cali. 
And the periodic checking of 
every tent or cabin (for the first 
hour or two) serves as a check on 
any sleeplessness, coughing, ete. 

Somewhat the same procedure 
is followed in the morning. One 
staff member is responsible for 
waking the children and getting 
them started. If the youngsters 
are under 11 years old, all the 
counselors share the responsibil- 
ity for the washing process, seeing 
that teeth are brushed, and, in a 
girls’ camp, helping braid those 
long pigtails. Through this con- 
tact, signs of illness can be detec- 
ted before breakfast. 


I wonder if the advocates of a 
counselor in every cabin have 
considered the effect that a poor 
counselor can have on the chil- 
dren? None of us likes to admit 
having an inadequate staff mem- 
ber. But we all know that there 
is an occasional dud in every lot. 
Campers living with such a coun- 
selor run the risk of no supervi- 
sion at all. I know of one case 
where the children were unable 
to awaken the counselor to tell 
her that a child was ill. Two 10- 
year-olds had to venture out in 
the dark to bring the nurse to the 
scene. Some counselors sleep un- 





Dr. Utter’s article, “Too Much 
Freedom for Counselors?” which 
appeared in the January issue of 
Camping Magazine, roused a 
vigorous debate on counselor at- 
titudes. More comments pro and 
con will be published in the 


next issue. 











til the last minute in the morning 
and let the children shift for 
themselves. And others, once the 
children are asleep at night, slip 
away to the staff house or to the 
kitchen for a snack. Of course 
tne campers are not actually 
asleep. But, having learned the 
habits of their counselor, they 
pretend to be. All these inade- 
quacies would be detected early 
in the game, if two or three coun- 
selors living together shared the 
responsibility for a group of cab- 
ins. 

I wonder also if the parents 
who are so insistent on the matter 
of resident staff realize that their 
demands are inconsistent with the 
home lives of their children. How 
many parents retire at the same 
time as their children, or sleep in 
the same room with them? After 
having put the children to bed 
and seeing that their wants are 


camps, a difficult adjustment is 
acceptance of the fact that the 
present generation of young peo- 
ple are intelligent enough quickly 
to recognize the basic reason for 
the existence of any particular 
camp. 

If a camp is organized to make 
the maximum of financial profit 
it should surprise no one that 
counselors accept the point of 
view and scale of values adopted 
by the director of that camp. I 
rather think that if I were a young 
counselor in such a camp I should 
follow the lead of my director and 
try to sell my services for the 
highest figure possible. Few out- 
standingly successful business 
men have done otherwise. 

There is, of course, a world of 
difference between outwardly 
similar camps, one of which is or- 
ganized on the theory that a bal- 
anced budget is the first essential 
to a healthy democratic life, the 
other organized to use the camp 
life as a means for the maximum 
cash profits. This sharp differ- 
ence in camp objectives can hard- 
ly be concealed from counselors 
Intelligent enough to qualify for 
responsible jobs. It is difficult to 
see how the attitude of such coun- 
selors toward their jobs can fail 
to be greatly affected by the ma- 


Jor objectives of the organization 


of which they are a part. 
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So far as Adventure Island is 
concerned the extent of counselor 
freedom is largely determined by 
the counselors themselves. This is 
accomplished not by majority 
vote or a formalized procedure 
but through an examination and 
understanding of their relation to 
the camp as a social organism. 

Each year at the opening of 
camp we endeavor, through dis- 
cussion, to clarify and _ reach 
agreement upon our over-all ob- 
jective for the summer. In gen- 
eral terms it works out that we 
want camp to be a source of hap- 
piness for each member, counsel- 
ors aS well as campers. We espe- 
cially stress the goal of the utmost 
personal freedom so long as the 
freedom of one is not at the ex- 
pense of freedom for another. 

We do this for two important 
reasons: because we desire to 
stimulate in all of us an awareness 
of how our actions and decisions 
affect others, and partly to make 
the whole camp receptive to new 
ideas without prejudging them by 
conventional standards or treat- 
ing them as “‘foreign.”’ 

This may appear to be merely 
an arrangement of pleasant 
sounding words. In practice it 
works out to be what a surveyor 
would probably call a_ bench 
mark, a starting point for meas- 
urements. How it applies to such 


a problem as counselor freedom 
may be shown by the following 
example: 

During the early years of our 
camp the counselors gathered in 
the lodge for an evening snack 
after the campers were in bed and 
taps sounded. The counselors fur- 
nished their own food, some of it 
secured at local stores, some of it 
boxes of cookies and other food 
sent by friends. Although nothing 
at camp is under lock and key ex- 
cept our gasoline storage tank, 
there was an unwritten law that 
counselors would not raid the ° 
kitchen food lockers. How that 
“law” originated no one seems to 
remember. 

A few years ago a new coun- 
selor fresh from college began to 
help himself to leftovers in the 
ice box. As he put it, raiding the 
ice box was common practice in 
the fraternity house where he 
lived. Other counselors followed 
suit. Soon the kitchen staff mem- 
bers complained that their meal 
planning was being seriously dis- 
rupted. 

A staff meeting was called. 
The members in charge of our 
meals explained the effect upon 
their plans when foods they 
counted upon using had disap- 
peared. The discussion brought 
out what we all knew in advance, 
namely that counselors enjoy 
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Sheehy .... 
taken care of, the Mother usually 
joins her husband in the living 
room — sometimes fairly far re- 
moved from the children’s bed- 
room. Before retiring for the 
night, she makes a final check to 
see that all is well. How different 
is this from the system of a staff 
member on duty for every two or 
three cabins? And how much 
nearer are the parents during the 
night — separated from the chil- 
dren by a double plaster wall, 
than are the counselors in an open 
tent or cabin a few feet away? 
And now, those camp directors 
who are so wrapped up in their 
own security that they sometimes 
forget counselors are people — 
would they subject themselves to 
the same lack of privacy that they 
expect their staff members to ac- 
cept graciously? Perhaps they 
have forgotten the importance on 


the individual’s morale of being 
able to dress in privacy and of 
having one’s personal effects free 
from the scrutiny of inquisitive 
youngsters. 

The children themselves usual- 
ly prefer not to have a counselor 
living with them. They have their 
little secrets and plots which they 
would be loath to discuss in the 
presence of an adult. They, too, 
need their privacy. The child 
who is afraid or who doesn’t ad- 
just quickly, can find security in 
the knowledge that an adult is 
nearby if needed. And he has a 
better chance of becoming self 
reliant if he is not too heavily de- 
pendent on that adult. Camping 
is an adventure. For some, the 
adventure begins immediately. 
For others it must wait until the 
first fears are overcome and a 
reasonable adjustment made. But 
it will never come for the normal 


child if he is constantly in close 
contact with adults. 

All Dr. Utter’s warnings about 
the lack of responsibility of coun- 
selors, their tendency to put self 
before campers, and their poor 
judgment in the matter of late 
hours and midnight snacks, must 
be taken to heart by camp direc- 
tors. Whatever the living ar- 
rangements, these things must be 
checked constantly by the direc- 
tor or someone delegated by him. 
And Dr. Utter’s arguments for ad- 
equate supervision of campers are 
well founded. I would be the last 
one in the world to advocate that 
the children be housed in one sec- 
tion of camp and the staff in an- 
other. But I do believe that the 
unit system, with a staff tent or 
cabin within sight and call of 
every camper, eliminates the need 
for staff and children living to- 
gether. 


Kinney .... 

their evening snack. Because 
they had heretofore furnished 
their own, the matter had never 
come up for discussion. 

It required little explanation to 
show that the freedom of the 
counselors to raid the ice box was 
at the expense of the freedom of 
the kitchen staff to plan our 
meals. The decision we faced was 
whether or not the snack was a 
legitimate need of the counselors 
which the camp as a social unit 
should meet, and if so, how. 

The solution came when the 
kitchen staff agreed to set out 
each evening all available left- 
overs of desserts, salads and odds 
and ends which could be spared, 
along with a supply of graham 
erackers, all with the understand- 
ing that the counselors should ac- 


cept responsibility for whatever 


division was necessary. That solu- 
tion has worked practically 100 
per cent. 

The director adopting such a 
policy must be prepared to throw 
overboard much of the authority 
conventionally associated with an 
employer, replacing it with a 
faith in the proposition that the 
great majority of counselors will 
make no unreasonable demands, 
if such demands are shown to be 
unreasonable by tests already ac- 
cepted as fair. 
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As for Dr. Utter’s major pre- 
mise that counselors should lodge 
with the boys in their care I am in 
hearty agreement that no group 
under the age of 14 should be 
lodged without a counselor. Such 
a plan is certain to overburden 
the conscientious campers while 
lending encouragement to the 
more aggressive individuals most 
in need of supervision. As our 
camp is limited to 30 boys, we are 
free of many problems which 
large camps must solve. Except 
for the married members of the 
staff our counselors have always 
shared cabins with their campers. 

Dr. Utter ends his article with 
the conclusion that the decision 
rests with parents whether or not 
counselors shall be members of 
the cabin group. I am inclined to 
think he attributes more discrim- 
ination to parents than my own 
experience would warrant. With 
widespread disagreement among 
camp directors over objectives, as 
well as important details of camp 
organization, it is difficult to see 
why parents without the first- 
hand experience of the camp di- 
rector could make a more intelli- 
gent decision. 

Whether he is conscious of the 
fact or not, every director of a 
self-supporting camp treats par- 
ents, and also any child whose 
wishes determine the choice of 


camp, as “‘customers’’ whose de- 
sires, rational or mere whiins, in- 
fluence if not fully determine the 
type of services his camp shall 
market. 

Until we camp directors as a 
group can agree upon objectives 
with greater social significance 
than providing the children of 
well-to-do parents with a safe and 
pleasant vacation we should not 
be surprised that the first ques- 
tion asked of camp directors by 
many mothers is “Do you have 
hot showers ?”’ 

Which brings the problem back 
where it belongs, upon the camp 
director’s door step. He must ac- 
cept responsibility for the atti 
tudes of parents as well as coun- 
selors towards his camp. To the 
extent that he accepts responsi- 
bility for changing the demands 
of parents, when his wider and 
specialized experience has col- 
vinced him that such demands de- 
feat or neutralize the larger and 
more permanent values a camp 
experience should create, to that 
extent does he transform his camp 
from a purely commercial organ- 
ization to one in which comme!- 
cial forces are intelligently used 
to advance social goals. Only 
when that has been achieved does 
he have a secure basis for claim- 
ing professional status for his 0¢- 
cupation. 
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New York Section 


Plays Host 


at Feegtonal Conterence 


OOKING FORWARD with 

eager anticipation to renew- 

ing acquaintances and gain- 
ing fresh inspiration for the com- 
ing camping season, 1,500 dele- 
gates, most of them ACA mem- 
bers, thronged to the 1947 North- 
eastern Area- Regional Conven- 
tion, held in Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, March 13, 14 and 15, 
and sponsored jointly by the New 
York Section of ACA and the As- 
sociation of Private Camps, Inc. 

Sections participating in this, 
the fourth ACA Regional Conven- 
tion to be held this year, were 
New England, Quebec, New Jer- 
sey, Central New York, Northeast 
New York and New York. 

Mr. John Ledlie, Chairman of 
the Program Committee, opened 
the proceedings by enumerating 
| the objectives of the conference, 

the theme of which was “Guide- 
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posts to Good Camping.” These 
objectives, he stated, were (1) 
fellowship; (2) to keep the ACA 
in touch with the growth of the 
camping movement; (3) to ad- 
vance total camp movement; (4) 
to give practical help to directors 
and (5) to show the value of a 
united camp association. 

Keynoter of this opening 
Thursday session was Dr. Ernest 
Ligon, of the Department of Psy- 
chology, Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., who chose as his sub- 
ject ““The Camper as a Person— 
Recognizing his Individual 
Needs.”’ 

“There is no such thing as an 
average child,’’ said Dr. Ligon. 
He stated that problems in char- 
acter education can be solved in 
the camp situation better than 
anywhere else; that the most im- 
portant principle in human nature 


is individualism ; that it is not fair 
to treat all children alike, and, 
while physical differences are 
readily recognized, it is important 
to recognize other ways in which 
children differ. Science has 
shown that people differ in regu- 
lar and predictable ways and that 
it is nonsense to treat all alike. 

After the keynote address and 
the luncheon which followed it, at 
which Dr. Jay B. Nash, Director 
of the Department of Physical 
Education of New York Univer- 
sity was the principal speaker, 
the conference broke up into 
small discussion groups and work- 
shop sessions, the latter under the 
general direction of Gwen Mitch- 
ell, adviser in camping of the 
Girl Scouts of New York. Sub- 
jects for the workshops were 
selected from the list recommen- 
ded for study by the ACA as a 
result of the Program Conference 
at Oconomowoc, Wis., last fall. 
These workshops, and the discus- 
sion groups as well, continued on 
Friday and Saturday mornings 
and while each one merits detail- 
ed reporting, this concise account 
of the proceedings must neces- 
sarily be limited to the highlights 
of each day’s activities. 

Wallace B. Graham was toast- 
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master at the Thursday Banquet 
held in the Grand Ball Room. Mr. 
Graham, in introducing Mrs. C. P. 
Hulbert to the dinner guests as 
the newly-elected president of 
ACA, paid tribute to her long as- 
sociation with camping and her 
service to ACA. 

Mrs. Hulbeit spoke glowingly 
of the tremendous opportunities 
ahead for us in all types of camp- 
ing and said that if the-ACA does 
not take the lead, someone else 
will. The President reported on 
highlights of the three previous 
1947 Regional Conferences which 
she had attended and spoke of the 
steadily increasing membership 
and of the increased services ACA 
hopes to render its membership, 
which services call for a larger 
budget than for any _ previous 
year. In closing, Mrs. Hulbert 
said: “If all of ACA holds togeth- 
er and works together, there is 
nothing that can stop us.”’ 

Conferees at the banquet were 
privileged to hear two splendid 
addresses, the first delivered by 
William Van Til, of the Bureau of 
Intercultural Education, who 
spoke of the great opportunities 
camp directors have to foster 
democratic human relations and 
to help break down racial bar- 
riers. ‘“‘Weeds grow from the 
roots imbedded in history,” Dr. 
Van Til said, ‘‘and out of these 
kinds of roots grow not only the 
rank weeds of race riots and po- 
groms, but also the careful, polite 
whispered conversations. Chil- 
dren find themselves ruled out of 
things because they are not Pro- 
testant Anglo-Saxon.”’ 

Dr. James Marshall, Member, 
New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, the second speaker of the 





evening, spoke on the scope and _ cent developments on the camp- 
functions of UNESCO — United ing horizon, such as the Ontario 
Nations Educational, Scientific Government’s proposed sponsor- 
and Cultural Organization—and ship of camping by subsidizing 
its relation to camping. existing camps and agencies. 
After the banquet, to the In evaluating the effects on the 
strains of mountain music from camping movement of this expan- 
the ballroom, the guests broke up sion in camping, Dr. Johns said, 
into small groups to attend dem- “There will obviously be more 
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onstrations of camp activities, in- widespread opportunity to enjoy i 
cluding Square Dancing, Audio- and profit from a camping experi- 0 
Visual Aids for Camping, Indian ence. More boys and girls will go t. 
Arts and Lore, Weather Forecast- to camp. More equal opportunity S 
ing and a colored movie of the for different racial and cultural] C 
summer camp in France support- groups, as well as different in- n 
ed by the MacJannet Committee come groups, will probably be it 
for Aid to French Children. available. A more widespread in- it 
Dr. Irwin Conroe, Assistant terest in camping will almost in- 
Commissioner, New York State evitably result. Some added sta- st 
Dept. of Education, addressed tus may accompany wider public b] 
conferees at the General Session acceptance. A flood of new camp- of 
Friday morning. He gave hisown ing leadership, with the zest and T. 
definition of a Camp Director, enthusiasm of new people in a di 
who, he _ said, must combine, field, will probably result. Fur- th 
among many other virtues, the’ ther leadership shortages may, of D 
patience of Job, the wisdom of course, occur. Innovation and ex- Ww! 
Solomon, the vision of St. John perimentation may be. encour- pa 
and must be a walking encyclo- aged. ca 
pedia. He dwelt particularly on “On the other hand, limitations Fo 
the subject of health records of may develop. Some sub-standard Mi 
campers and the absolute neces- camping with inadequate facili- tol 
sity of having health blanks prop- ties, incompetent and immature As 


erly made out before the child leadership, with improper safe- — 
goes to camp in order that the’ guards to health, may be conduct- 
camp director may have a true ed. At best, the formal and arti- 


picture of the child’s physical ficial life of city classrooms may j 

condition. possibly be transferred to some 
Headliner at Friday’s luncheon Camps. 

was Dr. Ray E. Johns, General “ “Better camping for more 


Secretary of the YMCA of Bos- children’ should not be allowed to 
ton. After outlining the expan- degenerate to a mere emphasis on 
sion of the camping movement camping for more children. Fur- 
from its earliest stages as a pri- ther progress toward improved 
vate monopoly for children of the camping must be made. Camp- 
upper social and economic levels ing for young people, and for 
to its present extension into pub- families must be extended as well 
lic school circles, Dr. Johns went as camping for children.” 

on to enumerate a number of re- A light touch was introduced 
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RECREATION TENT ...... SOLVES that “Rainy Day” Problem 





Ample space for indoor games, meetings, craft classes, etc. Waterproofed, 
fire resistant. Made to govt. specifications. Top 12.29 oz. canvas, walls 
11.6 oz. Size: 16'0” wide, 33’0” long. Wall height, 4’5”. Center height, 
13’6”. Door at each end. Tent is complete, no poles, no stakes. Shipping 
weight without poles 235 lbs. Price (limited quantity) -........00000....... $195.00 


ARMY COTS, BUNK BOTTOMS, COCOA MATTING, CANVAS BY THE YARD AND 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER ITEMS. 


Check and order your supplies now to guarantee delivery on camp opening. 












not always ready for quick shipment. 


Now you can get those Barco TWO-IN-ONE Get our 1947 catalog and order quickly. 


Wall tents. Waterproofed and fireproofed. Give 
us your specifications early, since materials are 





Textile Manufacturers for Four Generations 
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e BARNETT CANVAS GOODS & BAG CO.., INC. g 221 

Als railabl n 't. P idal Tents, , : 
0g 16 1 er. Only $59.75 each. ramidat sents 123 Arch Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Market 2160 BO 
ee 
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into the General Session on Fri- 
day evening when a group of old- 
er campers were given a chance 
to air their views as to what they 
expected of counselors and camp 
directors. Norman Seidman of 
Camp Juvenile brought many a 
laugh from the audience in de- 
fining the distinction between sen- 
ior Campers and junior counsel- 
ors, but the panel were agreed 
that the success of the camp sea- 
son depended on the caliber of 
counselors and that counselors 
must have that indefinable qual- 
ity of leadership which campers 
instinctively respect. 

Saturday morning’s_ session 
started with a Campers’ Assem- 
bly, at which Miss Emily Welch 
of Camp Wabunaki presided. 
The meeting was given over to 
discussion by teen-age campers of 
the subjects “Experiences in 
Democracy in Camp” and “In 
what way may campers parttici- 
pate responsibly in developing 
camp policy and _ program ?”’ 
Forum Leader of this meeting was 
Mrs. Monica Burrell Owen, Direc- 
tor of the National Play Schools 
Association of America. 








At the final luncheon of the 
convention speakers included Miss 
Emily Welch, who reported to 
the conferees on the campers’ as- 
sembly; Mrs. Lucien Henderson 
of Camp Arcadia, who paid tri- 
bute to the “Old timers” in the 
audience who have been direc- 
tors for 25 years or more; and Dr. 
Howard McCluskey, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who spoke on 
“The Camping Movement Comes 
of Age—lIts Social Responsibil- 
ity.”’ 

“Children are in the process of 
becoming, not just being,’ Dr. 
McCluskey said. “They need 
room to grow—they need wiggle- 
space—they need to have an op- 
portunity to wear themseives out 
doing significant things. 

“Camping has come of age be- 
cause of a growing recognition of 
the need for it. In the days ahead 
we must expand camping to 
fields not now covered, to groups 
of youth not now adequately serv- 
ed and to adults and families. 

“We must also develop the real 
educational contribution which 
camping can make. Camping 
should be an integral part of ed- 


ucation, a year round activity. 
The camp setting lends itself ad- 
mirably to studying things where 
they are found in the natural 
state, and the traditional group- 
ing of campers in small and flex- 
ible units offers a great advan- 
tage not usually found in formal 
school classes. 

“Likewise, I believe, camping 
should be accorded more system- 
atic study and research, and train- 
ing for camp leadership extended 
much more into our colleges 

“Finally, camping has a real 
and growing contribution to make 
to a strong America—not only in 
the development of strong bodies, 
but also in the realm of the mind 
and spirit.’ 





Proceedings of the Kansas City, 
Gearhart and Asheville conven- 
tions have not yet been received, 
but will be published as soon as 
they are available. 

Complete report of the pro- 
ceedings of all 1947 regional con- 
ferences will be available from 
ACA National Headquarters in 
two months. Send $2.00 for your 
copy now. 
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H. A. JOHNSON CO. 


FREE BOOKLET = Tested Camp Recipes 


A 16 page booklet with recipes 
and food suggestions for better menus 


SINCE 





PASTE 
COUPON 
ON A ;--------- 
POSTCARD | H. A. JOHNSON CO. 
AND 221 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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Teach 
Campers 


The SAFE 
Way 








Ry Martha Shaeffer 


National Safety Council 


ANY PARENTS expect a 
summer spent at camp to 
work miracles in their 
children. They expect Johnny to 
gain 20 pounds and Susie to lose 
15. They think Bill should be 
able to swim on the Olympics 
team and Helen should win the 
city tennis tournament. They ex- 
pect Jim to get over his selfish- 
ness and Jane to lose her nervous 
giggle. Yes, parents expect great 
things from camp life and it is 
surprising how often their expec- 
tations are fulfilled. 


One of the things which every 
parent has a right to expect for 
his children is adequate protec- 
tion against accidents. When par- 
ents select a camp, safety is one 
of their main considerations, eith- 
er consciously or unconsciously. 


Camp directors, being aware of 
this, feel a great sense of respon- 
sibility for the camper and for the 
camp, for they know that nothing 
is so disastrous to a camping sea- 
son as a serious accident. Even a 
minor accident to a child can have 
a very depressing effect on camp 
morale. 


But camp directors also know 
that children are unpredictable. 
No matter how well trained and 
conscientious a camp staff is, the 
unexpected has always to be pro- 
vided for. The venturesome child 
will attempt some feat beyond his 
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ability. The thoughtless child will 
horse-play in a dangerous man- 
ner. The bully will dare timid 
children to attempt the impos- 
sible. The responsibilities thus 
thrust on a director and the staff 
for the safety of their charges are 
multitudinous. 


Why not let the children share 
some of this responsibility, since 
safety boils down to a few funda- 
mentals which are essential to 
good camping? The right way to 
do a thing usually is the safe way 
to do it. Certainly the sportsman- 
like way is the safe way, for good 
sportsmanship adds up to cour- 
tesy and consideration, and those 
are the main ingredients of safety. 


If safety is presented to the 
child on the basis of skill and 
sportsmanship, his interest will be 
aroused; then the development 
of an accident prevention pro- 
gram as a camp activity can be 
interesting and lively. There are 
a number of ways it can be done. 


Safety can be a separate activ- 
ity, or it can be integrated into 
activities through the framework 
already set up for camp leaders. 
One method might be to have 
each cabin or unit organized as a 
safety council, so each camper 
shares in the responsibility for 
accident prevention. A represent- 
ative from each unit could belong 
to a camp safety council, where 





Photo by Gazette, Courtesy Myrtle Miller 


over-all safety measures would be 
discussed and adopted. This sys- 
tem could be based on the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s pian for 
organizing school safety groups. 
The Camp Safety Council could 
promote safety in all activities by 
calling safety to the attention of 
campers. Posters could be used. 
Entertainment features could be 
arranged with safety themes, and 
the camp bulletin board could 
carry special notices about skill 
and sportsmanship. 


Whatever the method, a con- 
scious effort to educate the child 
in the art of taking care of hinm- 
self and sharing the responsibility 
for protecting his camp mates 
will be a real contribution to the 
national accident prevention 
movement. That type of educa- 
tion is vitally needed here in 
America where accidents are the 
No. 1 enemy of American youth. 
They lead all causes of death to 
children from one to 14 years of 
age. They kill approximately 
20,000 children and young people 
yearly, according to National 
Safety Council statistics. They 
disable thousands more. 


Although the following infor 
mation from the school and col- 
lege division of the National Safe- 
ty Council is by no means a coMm- 
plete coverage of accident haz- 
ards to campers, it may form 
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The check list included in this article is necessarily limited to the im- 
portant safety rules. Campers might prepare their own safety check list 
under the supervision of their leaders, try it out and send the results to 
Camping Magazine for evaluation and publication.—Ed. 











some basis from which a director 
and staff may work toward an all 
around accident prevention pro- 
gram. Most of it is from the 
Council’s booklet ‘‘Safety in Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation.”’ 


General 


1. Keep campsite “picked up’’ 
and clear of all hazards (broken 
glass, tripping and _ stumbling 
blocks, etc.) Observe ‘‘good 
housekeeping”’ rules in all cabins 
and camp buildings. 

2. Each camper should be 
taught the rules of each activity 
before participating. Probable 
hazards should be pointed out. 

38. Insist on proper dress for 
various activities. 

4. Inform campers of any local 
hazards (snakes, poisonous plants, 
quicksand, rapid water, etc.) 

5. Have poisonous’ plants 
(poison-oak, etc.) cleared out. 


6. Establish an accident report- 
ing system so even minor acci- 
dents are reported to camp doc- 
tor, nurse or director. 

7. Require all staff members to 
know first aid for use in emer- 
gency. 

8. Be sure all campers have 
physical examinations and the 
staff knows any physical limita- 
tions which campers have. 

9. Have acamp rule that camp- 
ers do not drink water from 
sources which are not tested for 
purity. 

10. Arrange play areas (base- 
ball field, archery, tennis courts, 
etc.) so that there is no overlap- 
ping, and no danger to partici- 
pants of one sport from another. 


Archery 


1. This activity should always 
be practiced under the supervi- 
sion of an instructor. 


2. Select a bow that fits you. 

3. Make sure you shoot at the 
target marked for your range. A 
target out of position may result 
in broken and deflected arrows. 

4. Shooting broken or splinter- 
ed arrows may result in a lacer- 
ated hand. Report all faulty 
equipment to the instructor. 


5. Do not crowd the shooting 
line. Allow four feet between 
archers. Go as a group to re- 
trieve arrows and wait for the 
signal to shoot. Use a range 
whistle to signal retrieving and 
shooting periods. 


6. Limit each archer to six ar- 
rows per round. Shooting more 
than six may result in confusion 
and accidents. 

7. Use gauntlets and finger 
guards for protection against 
bruises, blisters, string burns and 
similar injuries. 

Baseball 
1. Run on the base line, if pos- 


sible. 


2. Conform to the three-foot 
line—that is, keep within three 
feet of the base line when the 
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YOUR DEPENDABLE 


Source of Supply 


You obtain all your requirements for meats, poultry and food 
specialties from Pfaelzer Brothers. You save time, money and 
serve delicious, nutritious meals due to Pfaelzer Brothers’ 
famous Personalized Service. 


This Pfaelzer Brothers EXCLUSIVE Service assures you of 
Uniform Quality; Uniform Weights; Economical Cuts and 
Close Trim. You get maximum satisfaction at minimum cost 
with fast pre-paid deliveries to anywhere in the 48 States. 


New illustrated charts of standard meat cuts now available on 


Write today for free copy New Market Guide and Price List. 


DOE: teen, 


PFAELZER 777 BROTHERS,INC. 
UNION STOCK YARDS <7 STAY 
AMERICA’S FINEST MEATS, POULTRY, FOOD SPECIALTIES 


CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


PICKLED MEATS 








SMOKED MEATS 


44 Other FOOD 
SPECIALTIES 
designed to 
help you serve 


a better meal. 
Catalog on Re- 
quesf. 
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MAXIMUM BENEFITS / AT LOW-COST 





+ $1000 %- ACCIDENTAL DEATH\ - - 
» UP TO 3500 4 EAcH accipeny- CL %or 60° (7 “4 
* UPTO $100 fr EACH ILLNESS’ laa wt 

INCLUDES DISMEMBERMENT AND — OF SIGHT BENEFITS y 

CAMPS IN 41 STATES USED OUR INSURANCE IN 1946 —= 


EASILY INCLUDED IN REGULAR CAMP PROCEDURE 
POLIO AND ALL OTHER ILLNESSES COVERED 


° WR/7TE FOR /NFORMAT/ON 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DEPT. D FORT WAYNE 2 INDIANA 























“Championship Equipment Recommended 
By A Champion” 


Adolph Kiefer; Olympic and World’s Champion Swimmer is Ready to 
Supply You with Nationally Recognized Equipment for 














Water Safety and Recreation. 


Y: 


Featuring: oes 
* SOLID CORK RING BUOYS %*_ FLUTTER BOARDS 
* RESCUE TORPEDO BUOYS %* DIVING BOARDS se 
* LIFE SAVING SURF BOARDS * SWIM — FINS AND MASKS tren 
* LIFE LINES AND FLOATS * BATHING CAPS TIFA 


by as 
* INFLATED RUBBER MATTRESSES AND TOYS SURE 
* INFLATED PLASTIC RINGS AND BALLS 


* PORTABLE ELECTRIC MEGAPHONE 








* Write For Catalog and Prices 


ADOLPH KIEFER & CO. 


765 WEST LEXINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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7. Never crowd the plate. This 
may encourage the pitcher to 
drive you back with a “‘duster.”’ 

8. Keep your eye and atten- 
tion on the ball when in the bat- 
ter’s box. 

9. Keep out of the line of throw 
when catcher throws to bases. 

10. Never throw the bat. Drop 
it beside you or in front of the 
box. 


eatcher is fielding the ball and 
making a throw to first base. 

3. Slide when it is necessary, 
but make up your mind whether 
to slide or not and then follow 
your decision. Changing your 
mind may lead to an accident. 

4. Always slide feet first. 

5. Hurtiing into an infielder 
waiting with the ball is not only 
dangerous but also unsportsman- 
like. 

6. Grip the bat firmly; do not 
squeeze. Use taped or cork grip 
bats to prevent slipping. 


WILL YOUR GUESTS BE 
PLEASED or PESTERED? 


Horseback Riding 

1. Remember that “good man- 
ners distinguish good horsemen.” 
2. Be sure to select a mount 
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CONTROL INSECT PESTS WITH TI FA 
.. » DEATH-DEALING FOG FOR INSECTS 


OU wouldn’t expect your guests to do without 

good food. And they won’t put up with insect 
pests. Your answer to this problem is TIFA ... it 
can be used wherever insect pest control is essential, 
whether indoors or outdoors. 





TIFA discharges newly developed as well as older 
insecticides, fungicides, repellents or hormones of 
the selected particle size in a true fog. This fog 
spreads quickly over wide areas, clings to all ob- 
jects in its path and permeates the smallest crevices. 
T --.an easily handled, one-man unit, powered 
by a standard-make gasoline engine .. . is QUICK, 
SURE, ECONOMICAL. And it’s built to last. 


Write for illustrated 
folder on amazing TIFA 











TODD INSECTICIDAL 
FOG APPLICATOR 





A product of 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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that is within your level of ability. 

3. Walk around the head of 
the horse to avoid startling it and 
always move quietly. Speak toa 
horse before you approach it. 

4. Always get on a horse from 
the left side with reins taut in 
left hand, which rests on withers. 
Make the horse stand still until 
you are properly seated in the 
saddle. 

5. Walk the horse when on 
hard pavement. Dismount when 
crossing unprotected and heavily 
traveled highways and always 
wait until the road is clear, each 
way, for some distance. 

6. When approaching another 
horse from the rear, keep a safe 
distance—at least 12 feet back 
and at one side. Let the rider 
know you are coming. 

7. Never “horse play’’ when 
riding horseback. 

Hiking 

1. Keep with your group when 
hiking, and avoid being on the 
highway after dark. If you are 
caught on the highway at night, 
wear something white or carry a 
light. 

2. If in doubt about any fruit 
or vegetation, do not eat it. 

3. Learn to recognize and 
avoid poison ivy and poison oak. 

4. Be a good woodsman. Ob- 
serve the following fire rules: 
Select a safe place to build a fire; 
clear this area of all flammable 
materials; build a temporary fire- 





Help Yourself? 


The May issue of “‘Camp- 
ing Magazine” will offer 
camp directors a fine oppor- 
tunity to help themselves to 
a better 1947 season. 


It will feature material of 
special heip to counselors in 
meeting everyday camp situ- 
ations. 


Order a copy today for 
each of your’ counselors. 
Thirty-five cents each. Send 
check, with names and ad- 
dresses, to 


Camping Magazine 
181 Chestnut Avenue 
Metuchen, N. J. 























WARDROBE 
LIST SERVICE 


TO PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS AND YOUR CAMP 


No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking of 
all articles with the owner’s full name. And the standard 
marking method at schools and camps everywhere is Cash’s 
WOVEN Names. 

For generations Cash’s Names have identified both clothing 
and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership disputes. 
Cash’s Names are WOVEN—not just printed or stamped— 
for neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand up better under 
hard usage than any other methods. 

Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
Cash’s—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 
supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 


Write for information, samples, and prices 





quality and utility at the lowest possible price, we offer 
Cash’s JACQUARD Woven Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 


CASH’S WOVEN 27 Camp Street 


NAMES S. Norwalk, Conn. 


Special! For those camps and campers who desire woven name | 




















Sign of a Good Craft 


It is important to have adequate leathercraft 
equipment when you need it. Larson Leather- 
craft Headquarters assures prompt shipments 
throughout the camping season of: Tools, Ma- 
terials and Instructions for making: 


COIN PURSES 
COMB CASES 
KEY CASES 


LINK BELTS 
PYROSTRIPS 

MOCCASINS 

BILLFOLDS 


and many other items 


Send for free catalog at once. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


170 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























1 SCD 


RESTAURANT, 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT, 
REFRIGERATION, AND 


GOLD OTAR PRODUCTS + etheusum 


44032 RUSSELL AT CANFIELD-DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 

















place of stone, or dig a shallow 
hole; have plenty of water at 
hand or other means available to 
control the fire; keep the fire as 
small as possible—a small fire js 
easier to cook over than a large 
one. Stir the ashes, wet them 


down thoroughly, then cover 
them with earth before leaving 
the fire site. 

®. Use caution while carrying 
sharp knives and _ instruments, 
Carry them at the side or rear of 
the belt in safety containers with 
the points down. 

6. When hiking along the high- 
way, walk on the extreme left- 
hand side of the road, facing on- 
coming traffic. 

7. Understand the hazards as- 
sociated with animal and insect 
bites and water infection. 


Swimming and Life Saving 


1. Never swim alone, except in 
an emergency. 

2. Know the hazards of any 
swimming area you attend. 

3. Never dive into a body of 
water with which you are not 
familiar. 

4. Never force beginning swim- 
mers into deep water. 

5. Learn to recognize your own 
swimming and diving capabilities 
and keep within them. 

6. Never enter the water when 
overheated or fatigued. 

7. Do not enter cold water too 
suddenly. This produces a shock. 
If water is below 60° F., it is good 
practice to enter by degrees. 

8. Keep calm and call for aid 
when in trouble. Never call for 
help in a spirit of fun. 

9. Life saving is serious busi- 
ness and requires special training. 
If you have not had that training, 
call someone who has, if you see 
someone in trouble. 

10. Use a boat, plank, or some 
type of floating support to aid in 
lifesaving whenever possible. 


Water Craft 


1. If you are not a skilled swin- 
mer, operate close to the shore 
and carry a life preserver in the 
craft. 

2. Step into the center of 4 
boat and grasp both sides. 

3. Never horseplay in a boat. 

4. Take pride in being skillful 
and learn as much about handling 
a boat as possible. 

5. Never overload the boat. 
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Sharing Camp with the 


Neighbors 


by Eula May Stockman 
Former Counselor 
Camp Burgiss Glen 


NY GIRL who has camped 
at Burgiss Glen will tell you 
that the most thrilling mo- 
ment at camp is to be on hand 
when Mr. Jones robs the bee 
hives; or to be selected as one of 
the favored few who may go over 
the ridge to help Mrs. Jones with 
cutting the cabbage in prepara- 
tion for kraut. These experiences 
are not just “‘fillers-in”’ in an aim- 
less program. They are part of a 
conscious effort which has been 
made through the years by the 
leaders of Camp Burgiss Glen, the 
Greenville, S.C., YWCA camp, to 
make the camp a part of the local 
community and to build right re- 
lations with the neighbors. This 
has been done because the lead- 
ers believed that this was the 
finest opportunity for contribu- 
ting to the social adjustment of 
campers. For through these local 
contacts their experiences are en- 
larged, their understanding and 
appreciation of rural people is 
widened and they become aware 
of the role which any individual 
should play as he becomes a part 
of the community in which he 
lives. 

From the very beginning of her 
camping experience, each girl is 
made conscious of the fact that 
how she is not only a Burgiss Glen 
camper, but also a member of the 
Cedar Mountain community. In 
the beginning of each camp peri- 
od, in the general discussion of 
‘amp history, traditions and cus- 
toms, led either by former camp- 
ers, counselors or the director, she 
Is introduced to the camp as a 
Dart of the local community. The 
‘community, its people and the life 
they live is interpreted. 

This means describing their 
leighbors as people of English 
and Welsh descent who have lived 
inthis community for generations. 
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They are the Joneses, their rela- 
tives and in-laws. She may expect 
to find them dignified but full of 
good-humor, living with a sense 
of leisure, friendly and hospitable 
— that is, once she has proved 
herself worthy of their hospital- 
ity. Also she will find them to be 
resourceful and consequently very 
helpful neighbors. Often one per- 
son is a carpenter, plumber, elec- 
trician, mechanic, farmer, hunter 
and fisherman, all rolled into one. 
And, although Mr. Jones may not 
have much “book learning,’ yet 
she will find that he has a vast 
store of information on all impor- 
tant matters. 


The campers are prepared for 
the fact that their neighbors’ way 
of living is a simple one—no fine 
houses or furnishings, few me- 
chanical devices and no servants. 
And although the only social or- 
ganizations are the church and 
school, communal projects where 
they help each other gather hay, 
log, grind cane, shear sheep, rob 
the bees, cut wood for a sick 
neighbor or clean the cemetery 
ground, they contain the real ker- 
nel of satisfying community life. 


It is made clear that this intro- 
duction to the camp neighbors is 
given in order that each camper 
may have the experience of being 
a good citizen of the community. 
And a camper cannot be a good 
citizen without first having re- 
spect for those with whom she 
lives and for their property. 


The many interesting experi- 
ences that have come out of this 
effort merit detailed narration; 
but it is only possible to mention 
sketchily some of the significant 
program possibilities that have 
resulted. 

On days when small groups 
have decided to go off on private 
adventures, the favorite adven- 
ture has been to visit in the homes 
of the neighbors. Many children 
at camp have never been in a 
house as plain as the one they 
visit. It is a real experience in 
balancing one’s sense of values to 
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< HAND CRAFT 
DROJECTS 


LINOLEUM BLOCKS 
WOOD - LEATHER 
PLASTICS - METAL 
KEENE CEMENT BY 


D.C.BLIDE 


THIRD EDITION REVISED 


A workbook containing patterns 
and directions for Hand Craft 
projects using a variety of ma- 
terials. Ideally suited to the 
needs of Boy Scout leaders, 
counselors, recreational direc- 
tors, camp supervisors, and oth- 
ers Who direct the activities of 


young people. 


TYPICAL PROJECTS 


WOODWORK — toys, doorstop, 
shelves, birdhouses, stools. 


KEENE CEMENT—Candle holders, 
pen holder, book ends, wall 
plaque. 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS for 
each month, birthdays, Christ- 
mas. 


LEATHER CRAFT — book mark, 
comb case, coin purse, key 
case, letter holder. 


PLASTICS — letters opener, rings, 
pins, bracelets, boxes. 


METAL CRAFT — book ends, 
plaques, trays, bracelets. 


Send for this 
VALUABLE AID TODAY 


Price $1.25 Postpaid 


Address D. C. BLIDE 


Industria! Arts, State Teachers College 
Minot, North Dakota 
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CKOCK YARDS PACKING CO, Ine 


TELEPHONE 
SEELEY 6050 


1107 FULTON ST. 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





For the past 50 years our concern has been catering to the needs of hotels, restaurants, railroads, airlines, 
institutions, resorts, and camps such as yours, handling only government graded and inspected meats of 


the quality necessary for the successful operation of your camp. 


We deliver prepaid to your door and to insure freshness on arrival all meats are packed in dry ice. 
“Pollack Brand” canned hams, Pollack’s corned beef, Pollack’s “Blue Label” poultry, as well as fresh 


cuts of veal, beef, lamb, and pork are our specialty. 


Write for complete information or visit us in Chicago’s most modern and efficient meat plant. We invite 


your inspection at all times. 


DEPENDABILITY — SERVICE — QUALITY 
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LEMON JUICE 


More time-saving in many respects than freshly squeezed lemon juice 
—and more economical—this superior Sunfilled product uniquely retains the 
zestful flavor and aromatic fragrance of the tree-ripened fruit from which it is 


processed. 


ai 

x 
Re 

- 


pure concentrated 





For example—from 2 to 3 hours are required to squeeze a case of lemons which 
normally yields about three gallons. Eight 6-ounce tins of Sunfilled become the 
equivalent of three gallons of fresh lemon juice when 7 equal parts of water are 
added to 1 part of concentrated juice as directed. Compare the apparent econo- 
mies in time, labor, money and storage facilities required. 


Free from adulterants, preservatives or fortifiers, this superior Sunfilled product 
is unexcelled for use in lemonade and other beverages, cakes, pies, icings, soda 
fountain syrups, gelatins, sherbets, and other recipes in which fresh lemon juice 
is indicated. 


bce 


cUNFILLED 
PURE CONCENTRATED 
, Jul 


LEMON 


ORDER TODAY requesting price list of 
other Sunfilled quality products 





is q “ 
SLICE 
(Formerly Citrus Concentrates. Ine.) 


DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 


INDUSTRIES. INC. 
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know and admire people who do 
not emphasize material posses- 
sions and whose lives are so full, 
attractive and satisfying. 

Besides this visiting in small 
groups there is the inclusion of 
the neighbors in the program at 
camp. The boys in the commu- 
nity have been invited for the Sat- 
urday night square dances; and 
the girls have had individual invi- 
tations to spend the day at camp. 
There have been parties for 
everyone in the community. Indi- 
vidual families have been the 
“company” for Sunday dinner or 
for some other special meal. 

The neighbors have contributed 
to particular programs. On one 
occasion when there was a pio- 
neer program, one family came 
bringing their dogs, hunting 
horns, covered wagon, old dresses 
and bonnets. Truly this had the 
flavor of real pioneering. The 
best campfire programs have 
been those when Mr. Solomon 
Jones has come over and spent 
the evening spinning yarns about 
the older inhabitants and other 
folk lore. The little group of 
girls who spent all of one day 
digging with spades and shovels 
on top of the old Indian mound, 
did so because Mr. Jones told 
them about it. Mr. Jones also 
knew the fanciful tale of Con- 
nestee Falls and from his telling 
of it emerged a dramatization of 
the Indian legend. Berry-picking 
with Mr. and Mrs. Jones is always 
most productive, because they 
know where the best berries are. 


Then there is Mrs. Pearson, ! 


who has a spinning wheel. She 
has been glad to invite the camp- 
ers to her home for an authentic 
demonstration of real spinning. 
Here is no “ersatz”? folk art, but 


the genuine thing. The girls 
whom Earle Garren, a neighbor | 


boy, taught to use the cross-cut 


saw and axe will always feel with- | 


in themselves that assurance of 

ability to do a hard job well, 

should the occasion demand it. 
Out of this sharing of camp 


life with the neighbors has grown | 


a Sharing by the neighbors of 
their community life, or, rather, 
an inclusion of the camp in their 
activities. Many a child has had 
her first try at milking a cow in 
Mr. Jones’ barn because Mr. 
Jones suggested she try. When 
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the bees were to be robbed, camp- 
ers have been invited over. When 
Mr. Jones has found a deer track 
he remembers to show it to the 
next camper who comes along. 
Sometimes neighbors have found : 
a particularly beautiful or rare — 
flower blooming in some hard-to- - 
find spot and have told the camp-_ | 
ers about their discovery and of- 
fered to lead the group to the 
spot. 











**This cata- 
log gives 
me ideas”’ 







CATALOG 
OF 
SUPPLIES 





“It’s help in 
selecting 
material’”’ 













In the spring and fall, before 
and after regular camping peri- 
ods adult camp leaders or adult 
campers have had invitations to 
such events as community candy 
pulls, at the end of cane-grinding 





“TI use it as 
a reference” 

















week, and quilting parties. The Are you 
3 ~ . oO 
most famous of these was given a aie ch a 
e e e 9 
at camp with the mountain wo- eT ie ae thought 
men as hostesses and later a re- alg toms pee ) 
turn visit was made with the and tools for ee 
° ° r 
mountain women as guests in the Crafts includ- 
° Meee ing Wood, Metal, Leather 
city. Block printing, etc. 


. Send 25c for catalog. Re- 
But to return to the regula1 ee ae 


camping period — every other at , 
Sunday those who wish (and 


nearly everyone wishes) may at- | : 
tend the community church. | JHtamdicnak® co. ine. 












> 
Counselors often teach Sunday C-45 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J, 
School classes, with counselors 915 SO. GRAND AVE.,LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 








styled by 
< CAMPUS FrlIOUSE 
apr os 








$Q O00 


per dozen 


Minimum Order 





12 dozen 
| Lettering and seal or mascot made to INSTRUCTIONS WHEN ORDERING 
| your specifications, in rich, lustrous, 1. Submit sample of insignia or mas- 
rayon FLOCK (a high pile velvet-like cot desired. 
| process). 2. Indicate any one color desired. 
T-shirts featured by CAMPUS 3. Indicate printing desired. 


HOUSE are of excellent 
weight for Men, Boys and 
Girls, made of fine quality 
cotton yarn with tight fitting 
neck and sleeves. 

_ Shirts are sized Small, Medi- 
um and Large, fully cut to 
standard specifications for 


4. Choose one of the following: 
SCREEN PROCESS-An ena- 
mel silk screen paint process 
which is extremely rich look- 
ing. FLOCK PROCESS - A 
lustrous high pile velvet like 
process. If sketch and letter- 
ing are unavailable, send in 





_ Men, Boys and Girls. full particulars for our art de- 
There will be a $5 pattern charge for partment who will create an original 
original orders less than 12 dozen. No design for you. This will be consid- 

_ orders will be accepted under 6 dozen. ered a confirmation of your order. 

CAMPUS HOUSE 1528 EAST 4TH ST. BROOKLYN 30, N. Y. 
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» CUB SCOUT GRADES 








MOLDING ART MODELS 


Working with either individual subjects or 
complete diorama kits, both boys and girls 
of all ages show keen interest in making 
Bersted’s Hobby-Craft art models with flex- 
ible rubber molds. It is easy—interesting— 
educational. And when 











models are finished 
(color-painted and var- 
nished) they can be 
exhibited with well- 
founded pride. Be sure 
to include Bersted’s 


COMPLETE 
HOBBY -CRAFT 
KITS AVAILABLE 


ALSO LARGE SELEC- 
TION OF INDIVIDUAL 
MOLDS 











Hobby-Craft in your 
projects. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER—OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Gersteds Hobby - - Crag Tuc. 


MONMOUTH, 










and campers helping with the mu- 
sic. It is not necessary to remind 
campers that collection is a part 
of their worship, and so they 
make their contribution. 


The crowning community event 
is the annual “Home Coming” 
and the camp has always received 
an invitation. This is a real old- 
fashioned rural gathering. From 
past experience or hearsay camp- 
ers know that this is one time 
there will be all the fried chicken 
and cake they can eat. Of course, 
baskets of food from camp are 
also brought along. More often 
than not a counselor or perhaps 
the director is invited to lead the 
devotional for the Home Coming. 


One can readily see that being 
a part of the community is a real 
tradition at Camp Burgiss Glen. 
There is no wonder that this re- 
lationship has produced the most 
satisfying and fruitful experi- 
ences for those who have camped 
here. To know, admire, respect 
and have fun with the Joneses and 
the other neighbors has extended 
the camper’s environment and has 
given her a sense of security in be- 














STANDARD 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


2836 S. 16TH STREET 
a Pew A VR ELE 





30 


® ALL STEEL 
® ADJUSTABLE 
®SECTIONAL 
S®DURABLE 


STANDARD 
STEEL 
PIER 


Just the dock for camps! No shifting, 
easy to install, safe and strong. Made 
entirely of steel, this dock will take 
abuse. The Standard Steel Pier is the 
most remarkable dock on the market 
today! WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFOR- 
MATION! IT’S THE DOCK DESIGNED 
FOR YOUR CAMP! 


wei@ Sh 4. oe 











longing to the Cedar Mountain 
community. The camp leaders 
are convinced that this is not only 
good camping but the best ap- 
proach to good world citizenship 
—for on what does world citizen- 
ship depend except upon respect 
and appreciation for the people 
around us, however remote? 





Child Care Publication 
Devotes Issue to Camping 

Dr. Ernest Harms has advised 
us that the April, 1947, issue of 
“The Nervous Child”’ is devoted 
exclusively to camping, and that 
copies may be obtained by inter- 
ested readers of “Camping Mag- 
azine.” The issue may be ob- 
tained by sending a check for 
$1.50 to Child Care Publications, 
80 West 58th St., New York City. 

Among articles contributed by 
leaders in the camping field in 
this issue are “Camps as Mental 
Health Institutions,” ‘“‘Where the 
New Camping Tasks. Begin,” 
“Psychopathic Risks of Camp 
Life,” “Influence of the Summer 
Camp on Personality Develop- 
ment,’ and many others. 





BSA 1947 Camping Schools 

The Boy Scouts of America 
have announced a list of their 
National Camping Schools for the 
year 1947. They are: 


Camp Wakenah, Colchester, 
Conn., May 18-24 

Camp Alpine, Alpine, N. J., 
May 11-17 

Camp Rodney, Northeast, Md., 
May 11-17 


Tar Hollow Group Camp, Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, May 25-31 

Camp Istrouma, Baton Rouge, 
La., May 4-10 

Camp Echockotee, 
Park, Fla., April 13-19 

Camp Howell, Brighton, Mich., 
June 1-7 

Camp Irondale, Irondale, Mo., 
May 25-31 

Camp Constantin, Dallas, Tex., 
May 11-17 

Camp Tonkawa, Maple Plain, 
Minn., May 25-31 

Camp Parsons, Seattle, Wash. 
June 15-21 

Camp Josepho, 
Calif., May 4-10 

Negro Schools, Camp Kennedy, 
Longview, Tex., June 1-7 and 
Camp Stanley Harris, Greenville, 
S.C., June 11-17 


Orange 


Santa Monica, 
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Solve campy mess headaches 


by BARING wath 
Downytlake Mires. 


















NO WONDER THEY 
cate 17 MESS/ 
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gp - vom Ne 











Thousands of leading camp cooks and directors have 
discovered the economical, controlled, modern way 
to bake. With one purchase Downyflake gives you 
guaranteed quality, nutrition, and cost control. You 
just add water... mix... bake. There’s nothing to it! 





For further information, write for free booklet “How 
to Maintain Quality Control of Your Baked Goods— 
at Low Cost.” 


Downytlake 


its ol EIXT just add water” 


Downyflake Baking Mix Div. 393 Seventh Ave. 
Doughnut Corp. of America New York 1, N.Y. 









DM 















THE DOWNYFLAKE FAMILY: Waffle + Biscuit * Egg Pancake 
Buckwheat Pancake *« Bran Muffin * Corn Muffin * Ginger- 


bread + Spice Cake °* Coffee Cake * Handy Donut 
Yellow Cake * White Cake « Pie Crust * and Devil's Food 





popular, inexpensive 
self - instruction books 


IN THE HANDICRAFTS 


Used by the tens of thousands in the Army’s rehabilitation programs; the Red Cross and the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts of America, 
as well as by individuals and in schools and private groups. 


All five of these books have been prepared primarily for amateurs, and special emphasis has been laid on presenting the directions so 
simply and explicitly that any reader may be able to follow them without personal guidance; the most economical equipment has been 
described, with directions for home making of tools wherever feasible; illustrations help in making the processes clear and show 
many interesting articles which beginners can easily make. 


LEATHERCRAFT FOR AMATEURS - By Eleonore E. Bang 

HAND LOOM WEAVING FOR AMATEURS . By Kate Van Cleve 
METALCRAFT FOR AMATEURS - By Peter Manzoni 

LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING FOR AMATEURS :- By Charlotte D. Bone 
BRAIDING AND KNOTTING FOR AMATEURS - By Constantine A. Belash 


ONLY Average number of pages, 128, 40-60 hand-drawn 
$1.00 EACH illustrations in each book. Cloth Bound. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 22 ,BEACON ST 
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Indispensable Jools 
for the 1947 Camp Season 


$0 YOU WANT TO BE 
A CAMP COUNSELOR 


Elmer F. Ott and 








Walter H. Wones 
Here’s what it takes to be a camp 
counselor — the responsibilities and 


opportunities, what’s expected of the 
counselor at all times, the attitudes 
and techniques that help him do his 
job. In short, it is “an excellent brief 
textbook for a camp director to put 
into the hands of his counselors.” 
“Written expressly to help the coun- 
selor understand .what camp direc- 
tors are seeking when employing per- 
sonnel. Discusses the characteristics 
of a good camp program, some typi- 








cal camper problems, and _ helpful 
counseling techniques.’’ — Guidance 
Index 
75c 
Newly Revised 


CAMP COUNSELOR'S 
MANUAL 





Ledlie and Holbein 


Completely revised and expanded this 
edition of a valued handbook is ready 
to help train counselors for this camp- 
ing season. It emphasizes the job of 
the cabin counselor, his qualifications, 
his relationships in helping campers, 
his part in the total camp organization. 
There is also a full section on record 


keeping. 
75¢ 











Newly Revised 


FIFTY CASES FOR 
CAMP COUNSELOR'S 


Roland W. Ure 


This is a new revised edition of a re- 
source which Harvie Boorman says 
“ean take much of the credit for the 
progress made in the last decade in 
educational camping.” 
Designed to prepare the camp direc- 
tor or counselor for the task of edu- 
cational leadership in the summer 
camp, emphasizing the importance 
of concern for every aspect of the 
individual camper’s development. Case 
studies show desirable emotional and 
social adjustments. 
75c 


SPECIAL QUANTITY RATE! 
$7.50 for 12 copies of any title 
or assorted titles. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York City 17 























Cleanliness Training in Camps 
By 7. P. Bowes 


QO DIRECTORS of camps 
adequately feature their 
standards of personal clean- 
liness for campers? Are parents 
made properly appreciative of 
how their children benefit from 
cleanliness routine in camps? 
Everyone knows that habits of 
personal cleanliness acquired by 
children in camp make a power- 
ful impression on parents. 


Would it not be good “public 
relations’? for camp directors to 
take the initiative in attaining 
better recognition for their con- 
structive work in personal cleanli- 
ness training? If so, how should 
they go about it? 

To explore the possibilities, the 
writer searched through files of 
representative camp prospectuses 
to find out what was said therein 
about personal cleanliness. Re- 
sults were almost nil. A similar 
search was made in the general 
literature of camping—in books 





and periodicals. Except in manu- 
als, there was little to be found 
on this subject. Practically all 
references to personal cleanliness 
were subordinate to camp sanita- 
tion or personal health. Even al- 
lowing for the passing of time, the 
literature of camping gives hardly 
an inkling of the high standards 
of personal cleanliness fostered 
by members of the ACA. 


What, then, is the current sta- 
tus of personal cleanliness in pro- 
gressive camps? Starting with 
such questions as “‘How shall a 
boy wash his face—with a face 
cloth or with his hands?”’ a long 
list was compiled and from this 
list a few pertinent questions 
were selected for a questionnaire. 
Because of the impossibility of 
covering the whole subject with 
a questionnaire, and because of 
the known faults of the question- 
naire method, no attempt was 
made to get statistical validity or 
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READY NOW! 


These and other lovely Moore styles in- 


corporating the latest trends in sports fash- 





ions are ready now for immediate delivery. 


Of sturdy, tubbable cottons in many beau- 


tiful colors ... priced attractively low. 


Write now for new folder showing latest 


Moore styles. 
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accurate concensus. Instead, the 
questionnaire was designed to 
probe and explore the subject, to 
evoke highlights and sidelights of 
opinion, to unearth unanticipated 
developments, reveal new trends, 
etc. It was mailed at random to 
a small cross-section of camp di- 
rectors. 

tesponse to the questionnaire 
was voluminous and enthusiastic 
and, although all of the answers 
are worth reading, space does not 
permit reprinting anything but a 
brief synopsis of our findings. 

To the question “How should 
boys and girls wash their faces— 
with a sponge, with a face cloth, 
or with their hands—and why ?”’ 
about 80 per cent of the directors 
definitely favored the face cloth, 
stressing, of course, the necessity 
of its being kept clean and dried 
thoroughly after use. 


Fingernail Cleanliness 


A man who keeps his finger- 
nails neatly trimmed made a 
group of boys fingernail-conscious 
with this startling but true state- 
ment: “I haven’t cleaned my 
fingernails for years. If my nails 
are dirty, my hands are dirty, and 
Iwash my hands. That takes care 
of the fingernails.”’ 


Should boys and girls be taught 
not to use an instrument (other 
than a brush) to clean the finger- 
nails? Do most of them know that 
scraping the -under skin of the 
free edge of the nails destroys the 
natural smooth, protective coat- 
ing? Almost all directors avowed 
that children do not know better 
than to scrape their fingernails 
and should be taught. About ten 
directors indicated that in camp, 
at least, something more than a 
nail brush is deemed necessary. 


Keeping Teeth Clean 


Brushing teeth may be a very 
touchy subject. More and more 
dentists seem to be advising 
against any but the gentlest use 
of the toothbrush. The question 
Was asked: ‘‘Do you give advice 
on this subject? What is your 
opinion about recommending the 
use of dental floss for every camp- 
er as part of every tooth-cleaning 
routine ?” 

Almost all camp directors in- 
dicated that they either give in- 
struction or advice about brush- 
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UNSINKABLE BALSA WOOD FLOATS 


FOR FRESH OR SALT WATER 


Completely assembled, ready to place on water 


25 person capacity — 10’ x 5’ x 12” 
App. 300 Ibs. Govt. Surplus. 
Order today — Limited Quantity. 


ONLY 


15" 


Sorry no 
CO.8.'3 


Freight 
Charges 
Collect 





Send check or money order to 


ROCKAWAY SALES CO. 


Box 362C Route No. 6 


Rockaway, N. J. 


Send for free circular on all size rubber, 


metal, wood rafts and floats. 




















SEND TODAY... 
For Your FREE Sample Copy 


1947 
CAMP MEMORY BOOK 


and 





NEW PICTURE POST CARDS 


Used by more than 300 camps in 1946 


CWS © 


MILLAR PUBLISHING CO. 


538 S. WELLS STREET CHICAGO 7, ILL. 



























































Any water supply — deep-well or 
surface source — can become con- 
taminated. % Proportioneers % 
Heavy Duty Midget Chem-O- 
Feeder will sterilize your water 
supply and prevent water-borne 
diseases that might close your 
camp. Hypochlorination with 
% Proportioneers % is safe, de- 
pendable and inexpensive. Order 
your % Proportioneers % water 
sterilization equipment now! 


Write for Bulletins 





%Proportioneers%4 Heavy Duty Midget Chem-O-Feeder 
is automatic, safe and inexpensive. 


%o PROPORTIONEERS, INC. % 


47 CODDING ST., PROVIDENCE 1, R. 
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ing the teeth, or insist upon or 
encourage the practice of brush- 
ing the teeth in camp. Regarding 
dental floss, only about 10 per 
cent indicated they use it or 
recommend it. Another 10 per 
cent read the question and re- 
acted by indicating they thought 
the use of dental floss was a good 
idea. At least 30 per cent denied 
having anything to do with dental 
floss and at least 10 per cent were 
opposed to, or dubious about, its 
use. 

A sizeable percentage indica- 
ted that if a camper had pre- 
camp instruction in tooth clean- 
ing (as practically every camper 
has), it would be unseemly for the 
camp to attempt to alter his meth- 
ods. 

Care of Feet 


To the question “What about 
the use ot foot powder? What 
kind? When? Why?” about 50 
per cent of the directors indicated 
that they do not advocate the use 
of foot powder. About 25 per 
cent did recommend its use and 
others referred to foot powders 
as a “good idea”’ and some asked 
for further information. 


Swim vs. Bath 


To the question: “Do your staff 
members use the expression ‘A 
swim is not a bath’ or some sim- 
ilar precept?” approximately 90 
per cent of the camp directors 
answered “Yes.’’ Others made 
affirmative comments like this: 
“No, but we know it to be the 
truth. We insist that showers be 
taken. Youngsters soap down after 
a shower. Antiseptic soap may 
do away with germs picked up in 
pool, river, etc.”’ Practically all 
directors stressed the importance 
of soap and hot water. 

As to the best time for bathing, 
the following question was put: 
“A bath on arising may be fun 
but, if it is a chore, would it not 
be better to eliminate it in favor 
of a bath after heavy exercise, be- 
fore supper, or before going to 
bed ?”’ No director answered in 
favor of early morning swims or 
baths, and several gave reasons 
against them. Opinion as to the 
best time or occasion for baths 
was about evenly divided between 
(a) after swimming, (b) after ex- 
ercise, (c) before meals and (d) 
before going to bed. 








SONGS FOR THE 


OUT-OF-DOORS 





Che Campers 
— humnal 


I believe that THE Campers’ HyMNAL, 
compiled by W. E. Paul, General Sup- 
erintendent of Medicine Lake Camps, 
is the finest book for use in camps, 
conferences, group services and espe- 
cially for Boy Scouts’ and Girl Scouts’ 
meetings. 
Homer Rodeheaver 


160 PAGES OF SONGS 


Ideal for use at summer camps, 
Bible conferences, young peoples’ 
outings, Sunday School picnics, 
hikes, Scout trips, around camp- 
fires, etc. Through most of the 
songs and hymns runs the theme of 
the outdoors. 








Songs for almost any setting in the country; by 
rivers, lakes, mountains, farm or ocean—also an 


adequate collection of service, worship, prayer, 


and consecration hymns and Responsive Read- 


ings. 


The RODEHEAVER HALL 





Full waterproof cloth binding, pet 
100, $60, not prepaid, single oor 
each 75c postpaid. Rope bristo 
binding, per 100, $40 not prepaid, 
single copies each 50c postpald. 
Word edition, 96 pages, per 100, 
$10, not prepaid, single copies 15¢ 
each postpaid. ORDER TODAY. 


-MACK CO,, 


155 Ninth St. 
Winona Lake, Ind. 
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New England Section’s 
25th Birthday 

The New England Section of 
the ACA called time out of its 
busy annual meeting in Boston 
recently to celebrate its 25th 
birthday. Several factors com- 
bined to make this a significant 
occasion. Mrs. Chauncey P. Hul- 
bert, who had rounded out two 
years Of leadership as president 
of the New England Section, had 
just been elected as National 
ACA president and was taking 
her final turn in presiding as pres- 
ident of the New England Section. 
Seated beside Mrs. Hulbert at the 
head table were two 25 year 
charter members—first her moth- 
er, Mrs. Edward L. Gulick, pio- 
neer in organized camping in New 
England who, with Mr. Gulick, 
founded the Aloha Camps _ in 
1905. The second charter mem- 
ber present was Frank Poland, 
the director of Camp Medomak 
in Maine and a long time leader 
in the New England camping 
scene. 

With this 25th anniversary cel- 


With The Sections 
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ebration, there was every evi- 
dence that camping in New Eng- 
land is achieving recognized pro- 
fessional status in the educational 
field. Sectional workshop groups 
have been at work throughout the 
fall and winter on major con- 
cerns in the field of camping 
which grew out of the Oconomo- 
woc, Wisconsin Workshop. 


To succeed Mrs. Hulbert, the 
New England Section elected Mr. 
S. Max Nelson, Director of the 
East Boston Social Center’s Coun- 
cil. He has been an active leader 
not only in the New England Sec- 
tion but also in the Camp Division 











All- America’s 
Trampolining’. . . 


*A sport founded by George P. Nis- 
sen—three times national intercol- 
legiate champion... Performed on 
a TRAMPOLINE — a spring-taut 
canvas on a 3-ft. elevated frame, 
giving added animation and altitude 
to ground tumbling evolutions... 
A gay, bounding sport. 


A magnet of fun — recreation — 
body-building at CAMPS — 
PLAYGROUNDS — BEACHES 


test and rugged use... 
heavy-duty canvas 
AVAILABLE NOW. 


$209 











Nissen — Creator of America’s FIRST standard TRAMPOLINE presents 
the advanced Model 5000-T, refined and perfected by 10 years of design, 
made of stainless, sturdy tubular steel and 
Folds quickly and simply — easily moved. 


F.O.B. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Instruction Manual (100 pgs.) Free with Order 


Write NOW for FREE Literature 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Term TRAMPOLINE registered U. S. Patent Office—all right reserved 


200 A Avenue NW 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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by jane shaw ward 


unique and 
delightful 
stories 

of tajar * 

and his capers 
ina 


children’s ca mp 
humorous 


imaginative 


illustrated 


* composite tiger, 


jaguar and badger. Gosh! 
price $1.25 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. 22 


















































LEATHERCRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


Projects Tools 
Hides Spots 
Dyes & Brushes Books 


Numerous other Accessories for 
your complete leather- 
craft hobby. 

FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


ESTER LEATHER 
COMPANY 


145 ST. PAUL STREET 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 

















.. it’s Atomic! 








MISTMASTER SPRAYER 
Shoots Insecticides 
up to Forty Feet 





FOR space or residual spraying— 
for destroying insects, germs, ver- 
min—use the power spraying of 
MISTMASTER for shooting insecti- 
cides, or DDT, into all areas — 
with fast, effective coverage. 


MISTMASTER is made in two 
types: The Fan Type. Powered by 
a powerful motor, 3/5 to 1 h.p., it 
improves the application of in- 
secticides. The Compressor type: 
Atomizes spray, fine or coarse, as 
required. 


SPRAYER CORP. of AMERICA 


1808 W. Winona St., 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Request complete details 
I 





of the Greater Boston Community 
Council. 


Pennsylvania Section Training 
Course 


The Pennsylvania Section, in 
cooperation with the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, is presenting 
an Elementary and an Advanced 
Camp Counselors’ Training 
Course (two separate courses) at 
Standard Evening High School, 
Broad and Green Sts., Philadel- 
phia, on March 4, 11, 18, 25 and 
April 8, 15, 22 and 29 — eight 
consecutive Tuesday evenings ex- 
cept for Easter week — from 7 :30 
P.M. to 9:20 P.M. Course leader- 
ship will include the following: 
Miss Hazel Auker, Mr. David Da- 
brow, Miss Emily Deubler, Mr. 
Elliott Gaskill, Mr. Jack Neulight, 
Mr. Walter V. Rutherford, Mr. 
Louis Sherr, Mrs. L. G. Steppach- 
er, and Mr. Wm. B. Toll. 

Subjects to be covered in both 
courses include Counselor Rela- 
tionships, Music, Dancing and 
Drama, Campcraft and Wood- 
craft, Horseback Riding, Pro- 
gram, Health and Safety, Crafts, 
and other related subjects. 


New England Section Course 


At Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Mass., for five stimulating 
Saturday sessions, the New Eng- 
land Section is sponsoring a Lead- 
ership Training Course. The dates 
are April 19 and 26, May 3, 10 
and 17; the time 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m., and the sessions will include 
practical demonstrations and dis- 
cussions on such subjects as “‘Liv- 
ing and Learning in a Camping 
Environment,’ “Camping — A 
New Educational Function,”’ 
“Waterfront Program” and oth- 
ers. 














HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
and IDEAS 


Dependable, prompt service 
Quality materials 


Low cost 


Send for catalog: 


MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT 
MATERIALS 


108 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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HANDICRAFTS 


TOOLS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT, 


BOOKS 
Metalry Leathercraft 
Jewelry Block Printing 
Plastics Wood Carving 
Weaving Sculpstone 


Non-Fired Ceramics Flexcraft 
Toy Animals Shellcraft 
50 Other Crafts 


FREE to camp directors and 
counselors: 


CREATIVE IDEAS: 24 pages of up 
to the minute craft articles, tools, 
materials, equipment. 


Quantity Order Discounts 


UNIVERSAL 
HANDICRAFTS 
SERVICE, Inc. 


50 other crafts 
1267 Avenue of the Americas 
(50th Street) Third Floor 
New York 19, N. Y. 


COlumbus 5-5040 











- 


s J 
A COMPLETE 


Riflery Program 











The NRA Offers You 


1. Working drawings for the 
building of safe ranges. 


2. Illustrated instruction manu- 
als. 


3. Distinctive incentive awards 
—diplomas, emblems, pins 
and medals. 


4. Nationwide camp compett- 
tions, for both teams and in- 
dividuals. 


5. Procurement and placement 
service for experienced in- 
structors. 


National Rifle Association 
1619 Rhode Island Ave. y 


Ne Washington 6, D.C. 
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q Section Presidents 


{llegheny: Samuel H. Harper, 519 Smithfield 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

frizona: George Miller, 25 E. Van Buren St., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

California Central Valley: R. W. Bope, 137 
N. San Joaquin, Stockton, Calif. 

Central New York: John A. Lennox, 423 Oak 
Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Central Ohio: Miss Kay Kauffman, 55 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Chicago: Miss Ramona Backus, 848 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 













SALISBURY, VERMONT 


CRAFT WORK THAT IS 








@ New 


© Different 
a Useful 


Designed especially for 





camps by a staff of teachers 
assisted by girls and boys 
who know what campers like. 





WRITE FOR CATALOG — 
PLEASE NAME YOUR CAMP 








|} LET US PHOTOGRAPH 
| YOUR SUMMER CAMP! 


We specialize in camp publicity shots, 
movies and color slides. Reasonable rates. 
For complete information, write 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY NADIA 
1971 Unicn Avenue Memphis, Tennessee 
Caroline Jenkins Nadia Price 











Colorado: Mrs. Evelyn Hayden, 1260 Albion, 


Denver, Colo. 

Decatur: Christine P’Simer, Decatur Youth 
Center, Decatur, Illinois 

Indiana: Miss Oranda Bangberg, Camp Fire 
Girls, 108 East Washington Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Iowa: Mrs. J. R. Battin, Camp Fire Girls, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Lake Erie: Arthur A. Beduhn, 3016 Wood- 
bury, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Louisiana: W. Hobart Hill, Box 1552, Alex- 


andria, La. 


Michigan: R. D. Miller, YMCA, 1110 Jeffer- 
son, Toledo, Ohio 


Minnesota: Clarence Osell, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Missouri Valley: M. E. Mischler, Room 201, 
1020 McGee Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

National Capital: Rudolph Gaber, YMCA, 
Washington, D.C. 

Nebraska: Herman Crowell, 624 Grain Ex- 
change, Omaha, Neb. 

New England: Max Nelson, 110 White St., 
East Boston, Mass. 

New Jersey: Louise M. Arangis, 820 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

New York: Ralph D. Roehm, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Northeastern New York: Andrew F. Allen, 
N. Y. State Dept. of Health, Albany, N.Y. 

Northern California: J. P. Hargrove, 458 
Guerrero St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ohio Valley: Sara Frebis, 213 Dixie Termi- 
nal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Ontario: Mr. C. F. Plewman, 50 Bloor 
Street, East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Oregon: Mrs. Elizabeth Church, 6636 N. Mis- 
souri, Portland, Oregon 

Pennsylvania: Mr. W. V. Rutherford, Boy 
Scouts of America, 22nd and Winter Streets, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Quebec: Miss Dais Gass, 4870 Cote des 
Neiges Road, Montreal, Quebec 

St. Louis: Mrs. Ruth Becker, 8040 Davis 
Drive, Clayton 5, Mo. 

San Diego County Section: Paul E. Ham- 
mond, East San Diego YMCA, 4056 Uni- 
versity Avenue, San Diego 5, Calif. 

San Joaquin: J. Wendell Howe, 611 A Street, 
Taft, Calif. 

Southeastern: Mrs. Kathryn F. Curtis, Camp 
Illahee, Brevard, N. C. 

Southern California: Kenneth Zinn, YMCA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Southwest: Mr. Orrin Blanchard, YMCA, 
Houston, Texas 

Tennessee Valley: Henry G. Hart, Division 
of State Parks, 303 State Office Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Tri-State: Julia Hope Hall, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Washington: W. D. Rounsavell, B.S.A., 5118 
Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

Wisconsin: R. Alice Drought, Auer Park, 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin. 


195 Monroe. 











ws BURGESS 


HANDICRAFT STORES OFFER .. 


A New List of Selected Handicraft 
Supplies For All Craft Needs In: 


PLASTICS 
LEATHER 
CERAMICS 
METALCRAFT 
SHELLCRAFT 
WOODCRAFT 
CORKCRAFT 
FELTCRAFT 
WEAVING 
BASKETRY 
FINGER PAINTS 
TEXTILE PAINTS 
ART SUPPLIES 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 
INDIAN SEED BEADS 
DURO POWER TOOLS 


Write for Our Price List! 
(10% Institutional Discount) 
Order By Mail From Your 


NEAREST BURGESS STORE ... 


184 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
725 N. Milwaukee Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
1026 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

27 W. Duval, Jacksonville, Fla. 


PEBREBEEEERE 
BURGESS BATTERY CO. 


HANDICRAFT DIVISION 
184 N. WABASH AVE. « CHICAGO 1, ILL. 











LEATHERCRAFT 


Our Project Kits require NO tools 
to complete. Every Project practical 
and useful. 
LEATHER 
SUPPLIES 


TOOLS 


Write For Catalog 
IN LEATHER 


411 Joseph Avenue 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 


ART 























Application for Membership 
THE AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
Date Signed 
Section Position in relation to camp .... .....-......-----------s---e-eeeeeeeeeee- 








I hereby apply for Permanent mailing address pdninsinmiannundiinneitien 








[] Camp Membership ($10.00 per year) 
Camp name or other afifil 





[] Sustaining Membership ($25.00 per year) 








"U01JII9G INOA 0} [IBW 
pues yno [[y ‘1oquioul B 9UI0OI0q OF 




















Type of camp: Agency Private 
Indiv} : 
[] Individual Membership ($5.00 per year) Came addres 
[] Student (or Counselor) Membership ($3.00 per year) = «©... 
! for which I enclose check, money order, or cash to ; 
oF Cover. Group served: Boys FI iicciconanenes Adults 
SanpENnNIe: <n aiuehiieiesl Genbeuesiantay une aie annaten mens aeiaente- eins emremenms een en CED ee een Gene Enna eee ees ee eee - 
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Build Camp Prestige 


with 
BLACKINTON 
Trophies 


OHIO STATE™ py 
KARCHE RY ASSOCIATION F 
Fad as PHO } £ » ; x . 2 











Napoleon is alleged to have said 
. “Give me enough ribbon to 
place on the tunics of my soldiers 


and [ can conquer the world.” 


It was true then and it’s true 
today that colorful medals 
and badges are prized as trophies 
above all other types of awards. 
And from the camp’s standpoint 
they are best, because their cost 
is so low that several awards can 
be made for every event. Exact 
degrees of merit can be recogniz- 
ed, clearly and unmistakably. A 
large number of contestants can 


be rewarded. 


Let us design a distinctive top 
bar for your camp. You need 
BLACKINTON quality . . 
the product of 100 years of lead- 


ership in the design and manufac- 


. it is 


ture of official insignia and deco- 
rations. 


Write now for prices. Send camp 
insignia for special design. 


V.H. BLACKINTON & CO. 


INC. 


Manufacturers of Quality 
Insignia Since 1852 


ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Fesouree 
Material 
in Camping 








Edited by Marjorie Cooper 


Tajar Tales 

By Jane Shaw Ward, iliustra- 

ted by Herman Lui Drucklieb, 

72 pp., $1.25, published by the 

Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 

Ave., New York. 

These prized stories of Tajar 
were published 20 years ago, and 
are now printed for the second 
time to give all those campers 
who missed them before another 
chance. Tajar is a delightful an- 
imal, part jaguar, part tiger, and 
part badger, and his antics are 
absorbing and delightful as camp- 
fire stories or entertainment on 
hikes. The very attractive illus- 
trations add charm to the stories. 


Services for the Open 

By Laura I. Mattoon and Helen 

D. Bragdon, 212 pp., plastic 

hinge binding, $2.00; cloth 

binding $2.50; Published by 

Association Press, 347 Madison 

Ave., New York. 

A reissue of the extremely fine 
and usable book of camp services, 
poems and hymns prepared some 
years ago, this is a book which 
provides a wealth of material 
that can be used just as it stands, 
and also much that can be adap- 
ted. It is rich in helpful items for 
camp bulletin boards, tent group 
devotions, pageantry back- 
grounds, as well as the usual ser- 
vices and vespers. It will add 
beauty and meaning to many 
camp gatherings and occasions. 


Group Feeding 
By Clifford Allen Kaiser, pub- 
lished by McGraw Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York; $5.00 
This book will be of interest to 
those who must plan menus or 
cook for large groups or organiza- 
tions. It supplies them with such 
information as the nutritive value 
of food for successfully balanced 
diets — how to plan menus that 
will come within the budgetary 
allowances, though it was written 
primarily for army meals, with 
little relation to camp menu 






















FIRE PROTECTION 





$327” & | 
— = mtiveny 
0 UTILITY 
PRESSURE 5 PUMP 

| 4 | 











i © FOR DAIRYBARNS 
© JETTING BY 

BRIDGE & DOCK 

CONTRACTORS 
© PLACER MINING 

e@ TESTING WATER 
= MAINS 

© © STAKE JETTING 

BY FISHERMEN 
‘ © OIL WELL SURVEY 


Porto-Pump 


Small towns and resorts, financially unable to 
own and maintain high priced fire pumper, 
can now afford fire protection. Porto-Pump can 
be mounted in rear of light truck, motor scooter 
or trailer. 


Independently powered, self sufficient and 
engineered for continuous use at consistent 
high efficiency, the rubber impellers deliver 
over 40 U. S. gallons per minute at 120 Ib. 
pressure by actual flow-meter test. 


Where hydrants are not available, use water 
from ditches, lake or cistern. Pressure and 
volume losses due to abrasive action of dirty 
water are avoided by Porto-Pump’s rubber 
impellers. 









i 

















SOME DISTRIBUTOR TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 


PORTO-PUMP, INCORPORATED 


227 IRON STREET, DETROIT 7, MICH. 























Special 
SUMMER CAMP EDITION 


of our beautiful 


CATALOG OF HANDCRAFT 
SUPPLIES 
(Just off the press) 
Yours for the asking, but available only 
to Camps 
Hides and Skins of Tooling and 
Carving Leathers. Leather Lacings, 
all colors. 


FINEST AND BEST READYCUT PRO- 
JECT KITS IN ALL AMERICA 


Widest variety of articles, including 
Moccasinkits 


PYROLACE AND PYROCORD, OLD 
GLORY AND PRIMA LACING 


in many beautiful colors and at prices 
you never dreamed possible now 


Dow i let the thought of high prices 
frighten you, nor curtail your 
craft program 
WE’VE LICKED THAT PROBLEM 
FOR YOU 
We’ve risked our money on a _ peek into 
the future. Anticipating a decline, We 
have put in effect greatly reduced prices 


months ahead, so you can have the bene- 
fit NOW for your 1947 Season. 


You couldn’t earn as much in a month 
as you'll earn in the one short minule 
required to send us a postal card. 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Dept. C 
5515-21 Grove Street, 


Oakland 9, California 
Since 1924 





| 
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PARKVILLE 
IS PARADISE 
“For The Camp Owner” 


The Parkville Lumber & Sal- 
vage Company long cater- 
ing to all the needs of Camp 





owners everywhere is now 
completely stocked for com- 
ing Camp Season. 


PAINT LINENS LOCKS 
BRUSHES PILLOWS RAFTS 
BEDS NAILS BOATS 
BUNKS SHINGLES OARS 
MATTRESSES ROPE PADDLES 
CHAIRS CHAIN LIFE RINGS 
BLANKETS CANVAS ROOFING 
DISHES LUMBER DOORS 


Why Not Send Us a List of 


Your Requirements Now? 


PARKVILLE LUMBER & 
SALVAGE CO. 


Dept. C 
1146 Bedford Avenue 


BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 
MAin 2-8228 


























PESTS or GUESTS 


which do you prefer? 


You 


handle the guests 


We 


take care of the pests 


ANY PEST PROBLEM SOLVED 
incl. rodents 


FLY and MOSQUITO CONTROL 
on outdoor grounds by “TIFA” 





Fog Applicator 
Inside: 





The new “High-Fog method” used 
® 


ABALENE PEST CONTROL 
SERVICE, INC. 


Maintains 30 Branches throughout 
New York, Mass., Vermont. 
Also Bordering states serviced. 


Camp Service Department 


435 Central Ave. Albany 5, N. Y. 
Tel. 2-4000 


Main Office 





770 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


‘Aen 
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planning. It also includes infor- 
mation on quality, quantity, per- 
ishability, and use, which will 
prove to be a valuable guide for 
the food manager. Recipes for 5, 
10, 20, 50, and 100 are clearly 
and concisely written; however, 
many of these dishes would be 
more appropriate for restaurant 
or tea room menus than for those 
planned for summer camp meals. 

The book contains nutritive in- 
formation from the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture on the vitamin con- 
tent of foods, with other authori- 
tative and helpful charts, weights, 
and specifications. —B.E.J. 


The Book of Indian-Crafts and 
Costumes 

By Bernard S. Mason, 

trated by Frederick S. 

1946, $2.50 

Included in this fine book is in- 
struction on preparing and assem- 
bling war-bonnets, the making of 
many kinds of headdresses, ank- 
lets, moccasins, leggings, dancing 
bells, rattles, drums and fans. It 
also covers the subjects of pipes, 
tomahawks, beading, bands, etc., 
etc. In camps which need infor- 
mation about Indian costuming 
for dancing, pageants, etc. this 
book is invaluable. The many il- 
lustrations, both working sketches 
and photographs, are truly mag- 
nificent. —B.E.J. 


illus- 
Kock, 


You Can Make It 

A thirty-cent set of pamphlets 
entitled the “You Can Make It” 
series, is a popular seller by the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Vol. I is en- 
titled “You Can Make It,” Vol. II 
“You Can Make It For Camp and 
Cottage,” and Vol. III, ““You Can 
Make It For Profit.”” These pam- 
phlets were written to aid in- 
genious people to utilize second- 
hand boxes and odd pieces of 
lumber in making useful articles 
of all sorts. They contain many 
excellent plans for sports, game 
and toy equipment, nature lore 
aids, and inside and_ outside 
equipment useful in camps. 
Throughout the pamphlets is in- 
formation about wood selection, 
use of simple tools, and other 
woodworking details. This set of 
pamphlets should be in the craft 
house of every camp, whether for 
boys or girls. —B.E.J. 





Don’t Let Them 
Lose To 


ATHLETES FOOT! 


Underpinning is the watchword of all 
great coaches and athletes. That’s why 
many leading Schools and Universities 
use the Dolge Way for prevention of 
Athlete’s Foot. 


Dissolve ALTA-CO Powder in wa- 
ter—one pound to the gallon—place 
foot tubs. strategically in shower 
rooms and you'll combat the spread 
of Athlete’s Foot. Here’s why— 


@ Kills all different species of com- 
mon Athlete’s Foot fungi and their 
tough spores. 


@ Is speedy—kills fungi in less than 
60 seconds. 


@ Is non-irritating to the skin. Does 
not damage towels. 


@ Is stable in solution. Can be quick- 
ly checked by inexpensive Alta-Co 
Tester. Is economical to use. 

It’s wise to use a tried and proved 

fungicide. Get the evidence—verba- 

tim reports by medical authorities. 


Write today for our 36-page illus- 
trated booklet “ATHLETE’S FOOT— 
A Public Health Problem.”’ 


FOR SCIENTIFIC ATHLETE’S 
FOOT CONTROL 








Alta-Co. POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. Westport, Connecticut 

















EDDIE’S ROWBOAT SHOP 
Offers New Model Rowboats 


A 


We are the manufacturers of the 
sturdiest and easiest rowing 
Flat Bottom Rowboat 





PROMPT DELIVERY FOR 
YOUR CAMP SEASON 





Write or phone for 
specifications and prices 


EDDIE’S BOAT SHOP 
Dept. C, 52 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GR 3-1172 
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NEW BELT DESIGNS— 
LEATHERCRAFT MATERIALS 


47 Popular Western and Novelty Designs. Full, simple 
directions on each sheet. Send today! No. 397—Only 75c 
Also 9 new and different handbags including popular 
shoulder strap type. Complete portfolio and instruc- 
tions. No. 331—Only $1.15 
Always a full stock of Quality Leather. Lacings, Linings, 
Lucite Fittings, Tools and Patterns. 


LEATHERCRAFT HEADQUARTERS for 29 YEARS 
Write for Catalog 


OSBORN Bros. “25° 


Chicago 6, IIl. 














BE SAFE © PREVENT EPIDEMICS © USE 


RICHINE 


Trade Mark Reg. 


The One Dishwashing Compound 
that 


STERILIZES AS IT WASHES 


Send for free sample and complete information 








RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL €0., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 











STEEL COTS 
‘DOUBLE BUNKS 
MATTRESSES 





Write Dept. “C” for Prices 


Play safe by placing your order NOW! 








SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 





y-V YS my te) ee Sam ole ae) Pe 








DO YOU WANT TO 


SELL or BUY 
A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


List your needs with our real estate department. All 
information kept in strict confidence. Transactions 
made by this bureau exceed that of all individual 
agencies combined. 


SALES—LEASES—MERGERS—PARTNERSHIPS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 
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News Notes 


Public School Camp Experiment 


New York City’s public school system will 
take an important step in June, when pupils 
in a class at Junior High School 118, Manhattan. 
and one at Public School 147, Queens, will go 
with two specially trained teachers to the Life 
Camps at Mashipacong, N. J. These youngsters 
will leave for camp on June 2 and will spend 
the balance of the regular school term there. 

In a report to the board the school officials 
explained that the two classes would include, 
without distinction of race, boys and girls, occu- 
pying separate quarters in the camps. ‘Pupils 
would be given an opportunity to meet and 
solve problems in an environment which stim- 
ulates resourcefulness and ingenuity,” the re- 
port went on. “These problems would be con- 
nected with the care of their own shelters and 
clothing ; food, its sources, its purchase, its prep- 
aration; sanitation and the conservation of na- 
tural resources; the more subtle problems con- 
nected with the unselfish consideration of others 
so necessary to harmonious group living; prob- 
lems concerning prejudices and fears.” 

Other than the salaries of the two classroom 
teachers, the cost will be borne by the Life 
Camps, by the children’s parents and by the 
camp committee, founded by Johanna Lind- 
loff, a former member of the board. 


Archery Booklet 


The Ben Pearson Co., of Pine Bluff, Ark., have 
a booklet on archery titled “‘How to Shoot with 
Bow and Arrow,” which gives instruction on 
actual performance as well as care of equip- 
ment, proper equipment and suggested reading. 
For further information write the Ben Pearson 
Co. at the above address. 


Water Resistant Matches 


Production of the Diamond Match Company’s 
new water resistant matches has now reached 
“sufficient volume to supply retail needs through- 
out the U.S.,” the company’s general sales of- 
fices announced here. 

Manufactured at the company’s Oswego, N. 
Y., factory, the matches are guaranteed to light 
after repeated drenchings or after four hours’ 











K3209 FELT PEASANT 
BELT KIT: 


This kit contains sufficient 
material to make over 295 
belts. Parts are ready cut. 
All silk cord, felt flowers, fancy edging, applique for 
trimming, and instruction sheet are included. 

ASZ09 ............ $4.60 


For larger groups, order our No. K209, which will 
make over 50 belts. Price complete $7.90 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


118 E. 28TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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complete submersion. They are packaged in 
cartons of eight 40-match boxes and are design- 
ed for use by persons who work or play out of 
doors. The matches were developed by Dia- 
mond during the war at the behest of the War 
Department. 


Pocket-Size Filter 

Camp groups traveling away from approved 
public water supplies can now be sure of safe 
drinking water wherever they go, according 
to advice just received from the manufacturers 
of a new pocket-size filter plant. This device, 
called the Mini-Filter, was originally developed 
during the war for the Armed Forces. It in- 
cludes a hand pump and filter together with a 
purifying kit (Aqua-Tabs), all in a pocket size 
unit weighing less than five pounds. The prin- 
ciple of operation is said to be the same as that 
used by multiple filter plants. 

This unit will be marketed through sporting 
goods dealers by Wallace and Tiernan, Belle- 
ville, N. J. 





The water purifying kit Aqua-Tabs, which 
will also be marketed by this organization, and 
which may be used as a means of purification 
with or without the filter mentioned above, con- 
tains chemicals for purifying, testing and re- 
moving the “‘purified”’ taste from the water. 


Leadership Course Offered 
A Leadership Training Course is being offered 
this year for prospective camp counselors by the 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky., to start 
March 24 and run through June 15. The final 
examination in the course is three days’ actual 
experience at a camp. 











155 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Specializing in American Indian Crafts, 
Authentic Curios, 
Crafts, Supplies and 
Construction Sets. 
Catalog on request. 
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HAVE A TRAINED ARCHERY COUNSELOR 
AT YOUR CAMP! 


TEELA-WOOKET ARCHERY CAMP 
ROXBURY, VERMONT 


June 23 — June 29 


INTENSIVE COUNSELOR TRAINING COURSE 
IN ARCHERY 


also 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN ARCHERY CRAFTS 
Your investment of $35.00 (ALL INCLUSIVE FEE) will pay 
valuable dividends! T.W.A.C, 


Send for folder to: 


Mrs. E. B. Miller, Director 
450 W. 24th St., 16AC 
New York 11, N. Y. 

















DISHWASHING 
MACHINES 


If you want delivery for your 1947 
Season, you should place your or- 
der NOW! 


& 
Write for Price List DM 


NTT SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
244 West 23rd St., New York Il, N.Y. 
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Artvue Picture Post Cards 


Artvue Souvenir Folders 
Send for folder AC 


ARTVUE POST CARD COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


DISPLAYING AT ALL CONVENTIONS— 
Camp T. Shirts—Sweat Shirts—Shorts—Paper Stick- 
ers—Activity Awards—Crew Hats—Felt Pennants— 
Banners—Emblems—Chenille Letters. 
E. Willard King, Vice President in charge of Sales 


Collegiate Pennant Corp. 9 72 iettneny: 
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WOOD STAIN — Beautiful rustic beown’ ‘ 

WOOD PRESERVER — Adds years to life of wood ex- 
posed to rot. 

TERMITE STOPPER — repels insects. 

Apply anywhere — brush, spray or quick dip — no 

pressure needed. Over four times richer than creo- 

sote in wood preserving oils. 


























FOR CRAFT CLASSES 


Decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, brass and cop- 


per craft, etc. ... Many projects for summer camps. 


ite for catalog CM-4. 





Wri 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Complete 





supplies 
kits for all crafts. 
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_ SUPPLIES 








GQUFFALO 12,NEW YORK 


Ruffalo tH onEr HAVEN 








* yhe Trakens CRAFT Hiodgucitlin,” 











i} with all crafts. 


t Hop BY TV 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE 
.COPY OF OUR CATALOG. 


It’s more than a catalog of kits 
and supplies, — it’s a catalog of 
ideas from actual camp experience 


EVEN 


612 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo 12, N. Y. 
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@® PECK - KERRON 


in the East. High prestige. 
cated in New England, New 
Pennsylvania States. 


ositions: 


We negotiate in a dignified 
fidential manner, 
licity, our 
dence. 





PEnnsylvania 6-8285 


COMPANY 
transacted sales for the finest camps 


clients respect our 


Camps - Schools - Camp Sites 
Sales - Partnerships - Financing 


INC., 


Camps lo- 
York and 


@ To directors considering business prop- 
Please contact us 
convenience, to discuss subjects of mu- 
tual interest relative to our services. 


at your 


and con- 


cause no undue pub- 


confi- 


PECK-KERRON CO. INC. 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
BOulevard 8-9105 











Obituaries 


May G. Lineham 
With the passing of May G. 








Lineham, Director of Cosmopol-_ 


itan Education Department for 
over 20 years, camp leaders all 
over the country have iost a true 
friend and supporter. When she 
took over the department in 1925, 
she soon became a pioneer in pro- 
moting wider knowledge of the 
values of camping for children. 
It was under her leadership 
that Cosmopolitan ran the first of 
a series of editorials on the values 
of camp training, a feature that is 
still continued in the spring issues 
of each year. In later years, Miss 
Lineham featured the idea of 
camp-as-a-Christmas-gift in the 
editorial pages, thus stimulating 
more and more parents to make 
early inquiry and enrollment in 
the camp of their choice. Over 


the course of years, Miss Lineham | 


visited many hundreds of chil- 
dren’s camps. Through her own 
enthusiasm and personal service, 
as well as through the pages of 
Cosmopolitan, she was respons- 
ible for sending thousands of 
children to camps. She leaves 
many friends in the camping field 
saddened by her sudden death. 


David Dewitt Miller 

We regret to report the death 
of David DeWitt Miller, Director 
of Camp Lohikan on Lake Come, 
Wayne County, Penna., who died 
on February 12, one day after his 
60th birthday. As a boy he was a 
progenitor of what later became 
the Boy Scouts, as he was one of 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s pioneers 
in Greenwich, Conn., where both 
lived. 











KEN-KAYE KRAFTS 


"A GOOD PLACE TO BUY CRAFTS” 


Metals — Leathers — Leather Kits — Clays — Yarns, 


Plexiglas — Art Supplies — Tools — Model Planes. 


"All For The Craft Shop” 
WEST NEWTON 65, MASS. 






























A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 


A Creative Hobby For All Age Groups 


Bend your ideas into shape—Make original 
and entertaining gifts and ornaments. 


EACH KIT CONTAINS 
10 Cellophane-wrapped bundles 
(10 stems in each — 12” long) 
10 brilliant assorted colors 
Complete with Simple Instructions $1. 
At All Handicraft Suppliers. 


Norwood, 
ass. 


American Pipe Cleaner Co. 
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CAMP PRIDE BUILDERS: 


Felt, Chenille or Flocked. Made to your design ard 
colors, or we will submit designs. Quick Service on 


Camp Orders. 


PENNANTS & BANNERS 


Felt, Silk, Wool or Cotton. Flocked, Paint or Sewn. 


State size, colors, materials for quick price estimates. 
T-SHIRTS 
With camp insignia flocked or sewn on. Quantity 
determines price. 
SEND FOR CAMP CATALOG 
MANUFACTURERS: 


EMBLEMS @ 
PENNANTS 
BANNERS 
LETTERS 
KLAGS 










AMERICAN 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


DEPT. C. 369 DODD STREET 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 















lists manuals, tools and sup- 
plies for almost every craft. 
Indispensable to art teachers, 
therapists, craftwork hobby- 
ists. 


FELLOWCRAFTERS'’ 


BIG, NEW CATALOGUE 


READY NOW! 


Order your copy today. 





26-28 OLIVER ST. 
4 oe 0 e), ee 





FOR AN INSECT-FREE 
CAMP SEASON 


DE 
insecTiC 
EQUIPME 

sts IN 
spect et CONT ROL 
CAMP 
2 Reseanctt INP 


ant oe omologis!s 


IwsecT | poor 


AD 
, OHNNYCAKE, =. 
BALT \ MORE 


WRITE NOW 
FOR INFORMATION 














PLEXIGLASS & LUCITE 
Plastic Hobby Kit For Camp Use! 
Contains 2 pounds Lucite Material, Coloring 
Dye, Cement, Instructions. Price $2.50 each 
(plus 40¢c express charges), $18 per doz. 
Write for special Camp proposition. Also 

Swiss Music Movements, $3.50 each. 
PLASTIC SPECIALTY CO. 
(Dept. C) 127 East 28th St., N. Y. ©. 
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